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Did Reunion Die at Amsterdam? 


6 

T ut Ecumenical Movement” is 
the subject of an Instruction issued 
by the Congregation of the Holy 
Office on December 20, 1949. This 
movement is a concerted endeavor 
to achieve a closer religious unity 
among the Churches separated from 
Rome. The fruits of the work thus 
far may seem rather disappointing 
to us Catholics. Many Protestant 
leaders shy off from any prospect 
of corporate unity: they speak of 
aspiring to a vague unity of spirit, 
of a common front without a com- 
mon font, of unity in diversity, and 
they reprobate uniformity and con- 
formity as stifling the free play of 
the spirit. 

Neverthless, the movement evi- 
dences a tendency that is magnifi- 
cent in scope and in fervor. In Sep- 
tember, 1948, for instance, dele- 
gates of 148 denominations from 
43 nations met at the World Coun- 
cil of Churches’ Congress at Amster- 
dam, Holland. 

The Instruction is filled with 
brotherly love and encouragement 
for our friends in the Ecumenical 
Movement. It directs bishops to take 
a sympathetic interest in the devel- 


opment of the movement, requires 
them to appoint priests to study the 
movement locally and to submit 
periodic reports, permits the bish- 
ops to designate priests who will 
present the Catholic 
side at mixed meet- 
ings. The Instruc- 
tion also allows 
Catholics to attend mixed meetings 
for the discussion of social ques- 
lions and of natural law and urges 
that facilities for instruction of con- 
verts should be made easily acces- 
sible. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
calls it a “timely” and “encourag- 
ing” direction to Catholics on how 
to co-operate with non-Catholics in 
the face of our common peril. We 
can be happy over this prospect of 
a common front on a social level 
against Communism but there is 
still more reason to rejoice over the 
thought of a common religious 
front for Christ. For all the dele- 
gates at Amsterdam held in com- 
mon a belief in Christ as God and 
Saviour. 

Strangely, the Ecumenical Move- 
ment appears to hold little interest 
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for American Catholics. Six months 
have passed since the Instruction 
was issued and yet who talks about 
it or does anything about it here? 
For years, the pastors of our 
churches have striven to popular- 
ize the Church Unity Octave but the 
Octave is still far from popular. 

The lay Catholic apparently looks 
upon Reunion as a will-o’-the-wisp, 
or perhaps he feels that one actual 
convert in the hand is worth more 
than a corporate conversion in the 
bush. Whatever the reason, our 
apathy about the fulfillment of 
Christ’s prayer for Unity is lamen- 
table. 


W. AMERICAN Catholics are years 
behind the French Catholics in this 
phase of apostolic activity. Consider 
the great work of men like Fathers 
Congar and Boyer. Read the spirited 
contributions of English Catholics 

to the recent Lon- 


The Holy don Times corres- 
Father pondence about Re- 
Speaks union. And _ surely 


the words of our 
Holy Father ought to rouse us to 
action. Speaking to German Catho- 
lics at Mainz, he said: “We know 
how urgent among many of your 
people, Catholics as well as non- 
Catholics, is the aspiration toward 
unity in the Faith. And who could 
feel more intensely this desire than 
the Vicar of Christ Himself? The 
Church surrounds the dissidents 
from the Faith with sincere love 
and with the warmth of prayers 
for the accomplishment of their 
return to their Mother from whom 
God knows how many are distant 
without any personal guilt.” 

The obstacles to Reunion are 
many. Some Protestants will claim, 
for instance, that the Roman Catho- 
lic Church is the greatest stumbling 
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block because of its intransigent, 
stiff-necked, inflexible refusal to 
compromise. What is needed is that 
the Protestant should understand 
the psychology of the Catholic at- 
titude on this point even if he does 
not accept the Catholic’s theology 
of the One, True Church. 

Here we can see the benefit to be 
acquired from friendly theological 
discussions between Catholics and 
Protestants. Kindness is the only 
climate in which the fogs of mis- 
understanding, misinformation and 
prejudice can be dissipated. I feel 
sure that a talk with a competent 
priest would help any Ecumenical 
worker to see what “makes us 
click.” He would realize that we 
don’t want to tamper with some- 
thing that isn’t ours: we are only 
guardians of the deposit of faith, 
not the owners. He would under- 
stand that our intransigence is not 
due to stubbornness or narrow- 
mindedness but to a conviction that 
only one kind of Christian Church 
is described in the New Testa- 
ment, an exclusive Church that 
Christ regarded as the only ark of 
salvation. 

Conversely, such a _ discussion 
would help Catholics to understand 
“what makes the Protestant click.” 
The friendly flow of conversation 
would uncover the secret springs 
of his thought. For Protestant 
hostility today is due not so much 
to anti-Catholic bias 
as to a relativistic The Abbot 
liberalism which is_ of 
slowly creeping into Downside 
Protestantism. The 
Abbot of Downside, in the Dublin 
Review, in describing this hostility 
remarked: “It springs in the last 
analysis from the human spirit’s 
horror of encountering the Abso- 
lute within the temporal process.” 
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Actually the doctrinal rigidity 
of the Catholic Church is less of an 
obstacle to Reunion than the com 
mon Catholic tendency to think oi 
Protestants as insincere. Many a 
Catholic will tell you that every 
rectory is a Catholic information 
center and therefore Protestants 
must be culpable in not availing 
themselves of this information. But 
why put the burden on the non- 
Catholics? Is it not rather on us to 
seek out the lost sheep in imitation 
of the Good Shepherd? 

Again, we think of the Protestant 
as insincere because he tolerates 
obvious error with a wide embrace 
of good will. Perhaps he appears 
to us as a sentimental wishy-washy 
person who refuses to condemn 
what he knows is wrong. And all 
the while perhaps he is merely 
trying to safeguard liberty of con- 
science by recognizing another 
man’s right to worship God ac- 
cording to his lights. 


Fo Amsterdam meeting dimmed 
the hopes of some of the Ecumeni- 
cal leaders. They stated that they 
would not be satisfied with mere 


collaboration among the sects; 

they aspired to real 
Pastor unity. Now they 
Boegner relegate it to the 


distant future or to 
the end of the world. The noted 
Pastor Boegner, for instance, feels 
that the difficulties are humanly 
insurmountable. This is most re- 
grettable for no one can work en- 
thusiastically toward a goal he con- 
siders unattainable. On the other 
hand, they are faced with an em- 
barrassing dilemma. They must 
concede that Christ’s hope for 
Christian Unity is either impossible 
of fulfillment or that the Catholic 
Church is the fulfillment. For the 
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fact of Catholic unity they will 
not deny. 

However, these pessimistic lead- 
ers may be too close to the situation 
to have proper perspective. Genu- 
ine reasons for optimism about the 
success of the movement do exist. 
For instance, many Protestants at 
Amsterdam were _ providentially 
shocked by the bickering over what 
should be the great sacramental 
bond of unity—the Eucharist. 

At the meeting, four distinct 
Eucharistic services had to be ar- 
ranged for the benefit of four diff- 
erent groups, each group holding 
tenaciously to its own respective 
notion of the manner in which the 
sacrament should be administered. 
This providential discontent ought 
to feed the hunger for unity. 


Kaun, Protestants are daily be- 
coming more keenly aware of 
the disadvantages of disunity. In 
their educational projects and in 
their foreign mis- 
sion work, there is 
a frightful duplica- 
tion of effort and 
waste of money. Many of them feel 
that in their war against evil they 
are only getting in each other’s 
way. Then too there is the perennial 
worry about the mental confusion 
in the minds of the laity caused by 
the discordant voices of the various 
sects. It is hard enough for the 
educated American Protestant to 
make up his mind what to believe, 
but it is almost imposssible for the 
uneducated Chinese to make sense 
out of a bewildering maze of con- 
tradictory opinions. 

On the Catholic side also there 
are reasons for optimism about the 
success of the movement. Certain 
emotional blocks in the Catholic 
psychology are disappearing. We 
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are slowly losing our defensive at- 
titude with its nervous belligerence 
that did no credit to the religion 
of the gentle Jesus of Nazareth. 

This attitude was curious in that 
it put the One True Church on the 
same level with Protestantism as 
mutual enemies. We were inflamed 
not with the burning love of Christ 
but by the burning of the Charles- 
town convent. 

Then, too, in America we are 
gradually becoming less parochial, 
less isolationist in the religious 
sense and more and more Catholic. 
Within the last ten years there 
has been a great surge of interest 
in convert work. So far it seems to 
be limited to individual conversions 
but this interest may spill over into 
the field of corporate conversions 
due to the dawning realization that 
our convert work is too, too slow. 

We average about three converts 
per priests per year, which is dis- 
heartening. Americans are picture- 
minded and personality-conscious 
and I believe that what we need in 
order to stimulate American Cath- 
olic interest in Re- 
union on a_ large 
scale is a colorful 
leader who will in- 
carnate the ideals of 
the movement. We need another 
Cardinal Mercier, who was the per- 
sonal symbol of the Reunion move- 
ment at Malines. 


Another 
Cardinal 
Mercier 


Asornun hopeful sign is that we 
are now appealing to the whole man 
in our convert work. Time was 
when we gave to inquirers our little 
apologetic books with their neat 
syllogisms. Now we keep in mind 
Newman’s reminder that a syllo- 
gism never persuaded anyone and 
we appeal to the whole complex 
make-up of the inquirer’s person- 
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ality—amind, will, emotion, temper- 
ament and national culture. The 
Holy Spirit works through the 
whole man, not merely through his 
brain. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle to 
Reunion, as I noted above, is the 
inflexible conviction of the Catho- 
lic as expressed in the formula: 
outside the Church no salvation. 
The Catholic Church claims that 
she is the only Church established 
by Christ and therefore the only 
divinely appointed channel of sal- 
vation. As all grace came to us 
originally through Christ so now 
grace comes through the Church 
which is the continuation in space 
and time of the personality of 
Christ. Anyone who willfully re- 
mains outside that Church which 
he knows to be the true Church of 
Christ cannot be saved. On the 
other hand, all who are saved— 
whether members of the Church or 
not—are saved through the Church. 


Tu brings up the question of 
those Episcopalians and others who 
have been receiving the Eucharist 
in their churches believing it to be 
the body of the Lord. Must they 
repudiate all these spiritual exper- 
iences if they want to become Cath- 
olics? We Catholics have at times 
been rather ungracious to them and 
have wounded their deepest relig- 
ious feelings by declaring that they 
had actually received nothing but 
a piece of bread. We cannot be so 
sweeping in our 
generalizations. We Nothing 
can say that they But Bread? 
received bread but 

we cannot say that they received 
nothing but bread. We claim that 
only a validly-ordained priest can 
consecrate the body of the Lord 
but we cannot tie God’s hands and 
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exclude our non-Catholic friends 
from the possibility of receiving 
graces at the time of communica- 
ting. 

In the Dublin Review, the Abbot 
of Downside recently expressed it 
thus: “... though grace is not given 
precisely by the ministrations of 
the non-Catholic bodies (except so 
far as any of them happens to ad- 
minister valid sacraments), yet it 
is given by God on occasion of 
such ministrations)” (1st Quarter, 
1950). All this presupposes, of 
course, that the individuals have 
not deliberately sinned against the 
light of faith. 

Now if this is true of non-Catholic 
individuals, it is also true of non- 
Catholic denominations. The Abbot 
of Downside remarks that many of 
their members are baptized and 
since baptism brings with it a title 
to actual graces, we can infer that 
a great supernatural work is going 
on within the denomination 
through the Ecumenical movement. 
However, it is merely within but 
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not because of the denominational 
framework. 


K an ApAM writes in his Spirit 
of Catholicism regarding non- 
Catholics and even the enemies of 


the Church who 
are in good faith: Catholic 
“Though it be not Bread 


the Catholic Church 

itself which hands them the bread 
of truth and grace, yet it is Cathogic 
bread that they eat. And while t 
eat of it, they are, without knowiggg 
it or willing it, incorporated in 
supernatural substance of 
Church.” 

The more we realize that chari 
as well as truth, has its claims, 
more quickly will the Ecumeni 
movement come to fruition in Cath- 
olic Unity. Some day, after climbing 
up the rungs of co-operative ac- 
tion, intercommunion and corpor- 
ate union, our separated friends 
will reach the top of the ladder and 
see the one Bride of Christ in all her 
beauty. 












Herz in the office of THE CATHOLIC WorLD we are still elated 
over the top award conferred on us at the Catholic Press Con- 
vention. The gold medal really belongs to our contributors and 
subscribers who made it possible and to our readers, whose 
preference has now been endorsed. And to Father Gillis, a 


thousand thanks! 











Peter the Great: Stalin’s Ghost 
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Tue Russian nation must be 
constantly on war footing in the 
interests and aggrandizements of 
the empire. . . . Russian troops 
[sent] where they may find some 
pretext for remaining there for- 
ever... . Keep steadily extending 
our frontiers. .. . Provoke constant 
quarrels. . . . Force our way into 
the Indies [and] Mediterranean. 
. . » Make use of one power to anni- 
hilate the other... .” 

Those are the vital and salient 
excerpts from the controversial will 
left by Peter the Great more than 
200 years ago and which Soviet 
Russia has adopted as its interna- 
tional blueprint, revised of course 
to meet existing and changing prob- 
lems and situations. The Krem- 
lin’s cradle-to-grave hymn of hate 
stems from the mortmain injunc- 
tion to Russianize the world by 
means of continual quarrels. The 
Communists have added one origi- 
nal idea—their blind belief in Len- 
in’s admonition to force the United 
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States to spend itself to destruction, 
an economic impossibility. 

Thus the fears and armed cau- 
tiousness which the Western na- 
tions have been obliged to experi- 
ence since 1945 are the work ot 
Peter the Great’s ghost in the pres- 
ence of Josef Stalin. The Soviet 
chieftain is doing everything he can 
within his power and competence to 
subordinate the rest of the world 
with a policy indeed superczaristic, 
because it transcends anything his 








First and for long sole of the international 
correspondents in American journalism, 
A. R. Pinci has the unique advantage of high 
diplomatic training. He has been staff diplo- 
matic expert for the Washington Star, spe- 
cial writer for the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s, Century, etc., and in 1913 he made 
the first European news gathering tour of 
record, interviewing government heads from 
Downing Street to Pevtschesky Bridge. His 
present article discloses the actual origin of 
Soviet diplomacy; next month we again 
present Mr. Pinci discussing the probability 
that the successor to His Holiness, Pius XII. 
will be an American—and why. 
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imperial predecessors planned or 
dared try. This is why no tovarich 
or silk hat pourparlers have suc- 
ceeded or will succeed, and Wash- 
ington, no less than London, re- 
mains baffled and stalemated. 

Peter the Great’s testament has 
been the subject of innumerable 
pro-and-con arguments and of se- 
vere diplomatic scrutiny. But even 
if supposititious, as some author- 
ities allege, time and events have 
combined to turn it into a menacing 
living text, more potent than any 
effective and honored international 
document of record. It is con- 
firmed by what I was confidentially 
told at Downing Street in 1913, in 
the course of the first top-level news 
survey ever undertaken. 

After a long interview with For- 
eign Secretary Sir Edward Grey I 
was given additional background 
by Sir Arthur Nicolson (later Baron 
Carnock), some of it useful as 
“leads.” It was during this infor- 
mal, running chat, eased for me by 
James Bryce, then British Ambas- 
sador at Washington, that Sir Ar- 
thur mentioned Peter the Great’s 
document, and gave me a printed 
pamphlet copy. 


Cunovsty or mystifyingly, a 
document that throughout the last 
century preoccupied laymen, his- 
torians and statesmen, seemed to 
have been forgotten because so far 
as I know it has never figured in 
any war-embryoned conference, 
and to me most surprisingly ig- 
nored by Winston Churchill in his 
memoirs to date. Admittedly the 
Czarist agendum was a “sleeper” 
prior to the first World War, but 
mulsifying with diplomatic devel- 
opments since it has gained status. 

Sir Arthur (whose son Harold is 
writing George V’s official biogra- 
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phy by direction of his reigning 
son, George VI), chief of the For- 
eign Office, was the least publicized 
but probably the best informed 
British diplomat down from Dis- 
raeli to Churchill, and as such his 
views are intrinsically more au- 
thoritative than those of his nomi- 
nal superiors. It was this expert 
who told me that the spuriousness 
or authenticity of the will was “sec- 
ondary and unimportant” because 
in clever hands it “could well 
change the face of the world.” 


Sin Percy M. SyYKEs, in his History 
of Persia, published in 1930, re- 
vealed that “Russian ambassadors, 
under the old regime, always kept a 
copy of this document among their 
private papers,” confirmed the Nic- 
olson thesis by the terse comment 
that whether genuine or not the will 
has constituted, so far as Persia is 
concerned, an instrument of policy 
of tremendous influence. If Czarist 
envoys why not Soviet envoys? In 
proof, we have Iran’s jittery condi- 
tion over Moscow’s peculiar and 
irritating moves. Anglo-American 
diplomacy numbers Teheran as a 
perilous spot. 

Without crediting Sir Arthur with 
prescience because the situation to- 
day is precisely as he feared it, my 
private interviews with Chancellor 
von Bethmann-Hollweg in Berlin, 
Foreign Minister Sazonov in St. 
Petersburg, Cardinal Secretary of 
State Merry del Val in Rome, and 
others across Europe, showed no 
disposition on their part to shrug 
off the famous testament, even 
though they viewed its directives 
and implications from differing na- 
tional viewpoints. Only President 
Poincaré appeared unperturbed, but 
France then was Russia’s ally. In 
other words, attitude depended up- 
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on the area I visited and its actual 
or potential status in case of an 
imbroglio. 

Adding up all that makes it clear 
that the Soviet doctrine of turmoil 
and aggression is not an original 
scheme of Kremlin bosses but the 
amended and expanded version of a 
will that has been generated and re- 
generated by its present executors. 
And in this connection it is perti- 
nent to point out that Peter the 
Great charged in perpetuity all his 
successors on the throne as well as 
“in government” —a canny if not 
prophetic proviso considering the 
present Russian government’s for- 
mat—to create a Russian world. 

Undated, the will relates geo- 
graphically to countries militarily 
and economically powerful in its au- 
thor’s time. He could not name na- 
tions or peoples that came later. 
Thus the United States and the 
Americas are not mentioned. But 
the now secondary France and 
shrunken Austria were the great 
autocracies which aggravated him. 
The England that Moscow today re- 
gards as null and void without 
American backing was scheduled 
for two-timing. Throughout, em- 
phasis is on the need to create “con- 
stant jealousies and confusion.” 


How Communistic diplomacy par- 
allels, and even surpasses, Peter the 
Great’s wildest dream is attested by 
the following relevant quotations 
from my copy, even as to coming 
events. 

“1. The Russian nation must be 
constantly on war footing . . . biding 
the favorable moment for attack. 
By this method peace is made sub- 
servient to war and war subservient 
to peace, in the interests, the ag- 
grandizements, and the prosperity 
of Russia... . 
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“3. No opportunity must be lost 
by taking part in the affairs and 
the disputes of Europe, especially in 
those of Germany, which from its 
vicinity is of most direct interest 
to us. 

“4. Poland ... must be gained 
over ...and Russian troops !sent| 
so that they may ultimately find 
some pretext for remaining there 
forever. ... 

“5. We must take needed terri- 
tory from Sweden and contrive that 
it shall attack us first, so as to give 
us a pretext for its subjugation... . 

“8... . We must provoke constant 
quarrels, at one time with Turkey 
and at another with Persia. We 
must hasten the downfall of Persia 
and push on to the Persian Gulf... 
and force our way into the Indies, 
which are the storehouses of the 
world. Taken these we can dis- 
pense with English gold... . 

“11.... We must neutralize Aus- 
trian jealousy at the capture of 
Constantinople by preoccupying Vi- 
enna with a war with the European 
states or by allowing Austria a 
share of the spoils which we can 
afterward repossess at our leisure. 

“12. We must make [the Greeks! 
look to us for support and establish 
beforehand a sort of ecclesiastical 
supremacy to pave the way for our 
complete domination. 

“13. When Sweden is ours, Persia 
vanquished, Poland subjugated, 
Turkey conquered, and the Baltic 
and Mediterranean in our control, 
we must make separate and secret 
overtures, first to the Court of 
France, then to the Court of Vienna, 
to share with them the dominion of 
the world. If either accepts our 
proposition, we must make use of 
one to annihilate the other; this 
done, we have only to destroy the 
remaining one by finding a pretext 
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for a quarrel, the issue of which 
cannot be doubtful, as Russia will 
be already in the absolute posses- 
sion of the [Far?] East and the best 
part of Europe. 

“14. Should the improbable hap- 
pen of both rejecting the Russian 
proposition then our policy shall be 
to set one against the other, to make 
France and Austria tear each other 
to pieces. Russia must then watch 
for and seize the favorable moment, 
and pour its already assembled 
forces into Germany, while im- 
mense fleets laden with Asiatic 
hordes set sail simultaneously from 
the Sea of Azov and the harbor of 
Archangel.” 


C sero paralleling the forego- 
ing abridged points with Soviet at- 
titude, it is clear that Stalinism is 
implicitly dedicated to double-en- 
tendre and double-dealing, with 
Communism the false face beneath 
which the Comintern operates to 
ensnare the masses abroad. In- 
deed, Kremlin tactics, especially the 
vetoes, surpass anything Peter him- 
self imagined would be possible. 
And these tactics will be chamele- 
onic, to suit locality, problem and 
time. 

War ended, Russia promptly 
added to the huge force already in 
Germany and in the composite en- 
clave. Transportation methods have 
fantastically changed since 1700 
but the presence of Mongolians in 
easternmost Europe has been re- 
ported. To what extent Chinese 
Communists will see eye to eye with 
Moscow is conjectural but not un- 
related to Peter the Great’s intent 
to Russianize the world in both di- 
rections of the Muscovite axis. It 
hasn’t been reported but it is So- 
viet ambition to erase Greenwich 
and mark Zero longitude from 
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somewhere near the present capital, 
or “where the earth’s halves theo- 
retically end and begin.” 

The hide-and-seek push toward 
the Dardanelles, quiescent for half 
a century, is one of three “musts” 
in the Kremlin agenda. The west 
Balkan situation accords with Art. 
12. Although certain provisions of 
Art. 8 have been hindered through 
fear of American action Russian as- 
piration in the Mediterranean must 
not be underestimated. Much guer- 
rilla or frontier sniping in the 
Greco-Turk sector is part of this 
plan. 

The Danube River Conference of 
1947, under absolute Soviet dicta- 
tion, dovetailed with the dead czar’s 
testamentary spirit and word. “An- 
nexing” of the Danubian delta, not 
unrelated to Moscow’s dilatory 
game with respect to signing the 
Austrian peace treaty, was sheer 
diplomatic burglary. 


Sevenat of Peter’s directives have 
been effected but only fragmentally 
by Russian will or puissance. In 
fact, the Emperor never foresaw 
that his presumably invincible do- 
main would be made to bite the dust 
twice, with a narrow escape on the 
third trial, because the Fiihrer, like 
the Kaiser, failed for the same rea- 
son—to wage an east-west war 
simultaneously. Russia was well 
trounced by a barbarian little island 
virtually non-existent in Peter the 
Great’s day, and in 1917 by the very 
Germany he wished to subordinate. 

The United States, ironically, by 
ridding Russia of both Japan and 
Germany as repeat enemies has 
played an unsuspected but major 
part in the credo of making one 
power “annihilate the other.” It is, 
of course, obvious that the Western 
democracies needed Russian inter- 
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vention in 1942 to divert the Ger- 
mans but not half as much as Rus- 
sia needed the democracies, and to- 
day Russian intervention is still a 
big diplomatic “if.” Three or five 
more years of straight hostilities 
with Germany might have been 
preferable to an ungrateful and in- 
imical associate. 


Rss no longer has a France or 
Austria to contend against but in 
their place a more formidable ad- 
versary if the Russian dictatorship 
wishes it that way. Yet, in spite of 
trial after trial, exposure after ex- 
posure, insult after insult, not only 
of record but some imminent, 
Stalin has blatantly sought co- 
operation, Russian brand of course. 
Again, in adherence to the putative 
will, Art. 13, there was the veiled 
proposal to divide the world with 
the United States, a hint Washing- 
ton by-passed. 

Stalin indubitably had in mind 
Napoleon and Alexander on the 
Niemen where they met for a secret 
accord to dominate the whole earth 
between them, only to be halted by 
disagreement as to who should rule 
the Near East, a right the Czar de- 
manded and the Emperor would not 
concede. 

It is trite to say that the Berlin 
blockade was a part of the war of 
nerves that has so many aliases. 
Moscow wasn’t at all happy about 
lifting it, hence recent sub-block- 
ades and slow-downs, but less 
happy about American decision to 
resist it, whatever its tempo or 
schedule. It will be marked by his- 
tory as the Kremlin’s first straight 
defeat in a test of strength with 
Washington. 

Sovieteers were right in assum- 
ing that this country, which must 
bear the final burden, would not re- 
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gard it as a true or overt casus belli. 
They did count, however, on wear 
and tear and logistic strain, and 
useful toward an American eco- 
nomic panic, such has been their 
fantastic reliance on the afore- 
quoted Leninism. What Bolshevist 
Viadimir Ulvich Ulyanov, hardly an 
expert, did not figure on is that the 
bulk of such involuntary expendi- 
tures remain at home, and it will 
take longer than Russia can last be- 
fore we reach our bottom dollar. 


Nor to be disregarded is the fact 
that the Kremlin considers its long- 
range diplomacy invulnerable by 
making it unpredictable. But it is a 
diplomacy of hate—hate no states- 
man I have talked with has ever 
evaluated as such — hate for the 
“white” countries that did not aid 
in 1904 when the Japanese started 
slapping the Russians around so 
mercilessly. This revengeful urge 
smoldered desultorily, through and 
in spite of ensuing vicissitudes, un- 
til some Sovieteer decided it was a 
luscious morsel to feed upon. 

Stalin, who almost foppishly 
dotes on the title of “generalissimo” 
and detested Chiang Kai-shek for 
universalizing it first, in the same 
revengeful sense has not forgiven 
our “refusal” of a second front by 
his own timing. He has rejected 
American (and associated) safety 
and strategic reasons for delaying 
it until D-Day, 1944, by which time, 
he claims, the Soviet was rolling up 
“final victory.” But even if this 
were so, only because of our Lend- 
Lease—capitalistic funds and maté- 
riel the Kremlinites denigrate but 
are using up as if so much enemy 
booty. 

As Moscow sees it, the $11,000,- 
000,000 is as ancient history as 
Ruric the Norman, but not so the 
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memory of our post-war refusal of 
another $10,000,000,000 rehabilita- 
tion (!!!) kitty they jockeyed for. 
That is why in the Comintern’s lexi- 
con Americans are both clowns and 
ogres. 

It would be dangerous to believe 
that the United States can do more 
than obstruct Soviet invasion plans, 
of which there are three, all aiming 
at reaching both sea and ocean lit- 
toral—North Cape to Dakar or far- 
ther. south if possible. It’s only by 
crossing up their schedule that the 
dream will end as such. 


N ATURALLY, Washington is espe- 
cially blamed but with it the Vati- 
can. More precisely, democracy 
and religion. Democracy as under- 
lying our technologic progress and 
religion for conserving far-flung 
unity. 

The first atom bomb’s existence 
couldn’t have bewildered Moscow 
more had one fallen in its midst. 
Does anybody in the Department of 
State know or realize that Stalin 
and associates treated its advent as 
a traitorous act, because we hadn’t 
apprised them of it? They knew 
of our nuclear plans (I heard about 
them, too) but through spies and 
other underhand means, but no 
more until captive German scien- 
tists tutored them further. 

It obliged a sudden radical revi- 
sion of their roseate peace-table ex- 
pectations. Failing in obtaining a 
share in the new weapon the So- 
vieteers demanded its outlawing. 
Whether or not the Department of 
State was agreeable, the Soviet was 
frustrated by Bernard M. Baruch’s 
energetic stand against any suicidal 
move. Outlawing or delimiting yes, 
Baruch nodded, upon absolute 
proof of Russian trustworthiness, 
far from visible then or now. 
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Within a few weeks last year 
President Truman made two dis- 
closures, first, that we certainly 
would use such a bomb if we had 
to, and, secondly, that in mid- 
August “an atomic explosion oc- 
curred in the U.S.S.R.” This news, 
which so many have misquoted as 
an atom bomb, startled those who 
had lulled themselves into a state 
of perpetual security because of 
Hiroshima and Bikini. Moscow’s 
“confirming” sequitur has been 
reiterated by its spokesmen but 
without pooh-poohing them, these 
points must be scrutinized: 

Was it actually a bomb? 

Was it an engineered detonation 
or accidental explosion? 

How would it compare with 
American types, 1945 or latest? 

Why hasn’t Russia proved its 
claim with a public trial? 


B: that as it may, Western states- 
men mystified by Soviet penetration 
of Europe, considering the many 
unassimilable populations, should 
know that the territorial acquisi- 
tion is of no material appeal to 
Moscow, because of localities far 
from self-supporting. The true rea- 
son is to undertake two-or-ten-for- 
one reprisals for an atomic visita- 
tion inside Russia, although against 
belief we shall never dare one with 
so many non-Slavic millions of Eu- 
ropeans as hostages, many of these 
kin of American citizens. 

Beneath it all, what Soviet chief- 
tains resent with gnawing envy and 
blind jealousy is that no matter 
what, peace or war, Russia will 
never equal our national and pro- 
ductive advantages. It heightens 
their inferiority complex. They 
hate our speed. And what better 
testimony than Stalin’s own words, 
“We are fifty or a hundred years 
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behind the advanced countries. We 
must make good this lag in ten 
years. Either we do it or they crush 
us.” 


Tus admission by a dictator who 
up to then had never been outside 
of his own Russia. “Advanced,” he 
termed us but its eloquence has 
never been quoted by Pravda and 
Tass. And, simply for the record, 
if Russia had indeed invented 
everything which was in fact in- 
vented by citizens of other nation- 
alities, why did it not make use of 
that knowledge, advancement, and 
production during the twenty-five 
years dating from Brest-Litovsk, to 
prevent the retreat from which 
Westerners finally saved them? 

The ten years Premier Stalin 
mentioned are nearly over but the 
lag hasn’t slackened much. Com- 
munist war potential has done bet- 
ter, it is true, but at the cost of lives, 
living standards, and slave labor, 
plus tricking, seizing, stealing, spy- 
ing, destroying. 
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HE cold war is on. It will be on 

for a long time. Just now the 
Kremlin hopes for—if it isn’t fos- 
tering—another Sarajevo, with the 
tense Yugoslav situation pointing to 
one, even geographically. 

What originated in 1944—it was 
in that year it was decided on—as 
a contest by Russia against an un- 
willing United States, has become 
war not only against the democra- 
cies but religionists everywhere 
too. Stalinism signifies hate for the 
Christendom which is bringing to- 
gether nations and peoples various- 
ly divided on other counts. 

Thus Peter the Great, two hun- 
dred years after his death, begets 
promise of a bountiful harvest from 
the seed he is said to have sowed. 
But it’s only a mirage. And Stalin 
will not live long enough to see or 
benefit from any more than he now 
has achieved. The irony of it all is 
that Sir Arthur didn’t live long 
enough—only a matter of a few 
years—-to see fulfilled the forecast 
he voiced for me. 























The Strange County of Clare 


By Papraic CoLuM 


A SAYING I had once heard came 
back to me as I looked on the pile: 
“He saw it as the soldier saw Bun- 
ratty.” He just saw it, and the 
sight of that fortress was enough. 
“Monolithic,” the authority on 
Irish castles, James Reynolds, 
terms that powerful masonry, and 
he notes that unlike other castles 
which are on a height, Bunratty is 
on a flat: it was protected by the 
marshes left by a winding river 
that goes into the Shannon; before 
the days of artillery it must have 
been difficult to get close enough to 
make a forcible attack on it; it had 
the highway of the Shannon for 
communication and transport. 

After the expulsion of the Nor- 
man de Clares from Clare (Thom- 
ond it was then) the castle as it is 
now was built by the MacNamaras 
—that was in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Then it became the residence 
of the Earls of Thomond as the 
kingly O’Briens were styled after 
they took the English side. Of those 
who lived in Bunratty or defended 
Bunratty, the one I like most to 
think about is Barnaby, the sixth 
Earl. 

He entertains me for a private 
reason. I shall begin by saying I 
knew a descendant of the O’Briens 
who was quaint in every idea he 


had, every enterprise he undertook. 
This was O’Brien Butler the com- 
poser (he went down on the Lusi- 
tania, alas!). I used to see a good 
deal of him at one time for I was 
supposed to make a libretto for him 
out of Edward Martyn’s “Maeve,” 
the scene of which is in Clare. Nev- 
er did I spend a day with him in his 
lodge on the Dublin hills without 
his showing me some unimaginable 
quaintness to remember the day by. 
He was the most innocent, the most 
amiable, the most talk-loving of 
men. Well, imagine my interest 
when looking at the O’Brien por- 
traits I saw the countenance of my 
composer friend. In the portrait it 
surmounted a gleaming corslet: I 
was looking at the portrait of Bar- 
naby, sixth Earl of Thomond. 


T nese were the days when the 
forces of the English Parliament 
were at war with the forces of the 
King. Barnaby held Bunratty for 
his friend King Charles. I can be- 
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lieve that the corslet was often left 
in the hall while the defender of 
Bunratty sat in the long withdraw- 
ing room where the harp was being 
played. Anyway Barnaby did not 
take the business of defense very 
seriously, for when a Puritan gen- 
eral appeared he surrendered the 
castle to him; the general found in 
the stables eighty horses fit for 
service and in the walls of the castle 
a hoard of two thousand pounds. 
Barnaby got charge of the castle 
again. And again he surrendered it, 
this time to his cousin who was 
with the Parliamentary forces; he 
was able to get in the stables enough 
horses to re-mount his cavalry. 
Once more Barnaby took on the 
role of defender of Bunratty and 
once more he was troubled by the 
King’s enemies. This time an ad- 
miral named Penn was the disturb- 
er. The admiral “found his lord- 
ship willing in what he could to 
comply with us,” and for the third 
time the castle was surrendered. 
For two months Barnaby stayed 
on the best of terms with the King’s 
enemies while the new garrison 
raided the country around. Then 
one day, having sent his luggage 
ahead, he dined with the admiral, 
asked to have a minister preach be- 
fore him, had a salute of five guns 
given him, and sailed away, never 
to return to Bunratty. No doubt he 
was aware that he had not earned 
very much credit as a defender of 
besieged castles, but, Oh, what a re- 
lief it must have been to get away 
from a place where so many dis- 
tracting things were happening. 


Ware and drab curlews are fly- 
ing here and there as, leaving Bun- 
ratty I go along the southern edge 
toward the west of Clare. The haw- 
thorn bushes are nearly bent back- 
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ward, so forceful are the winds that 
blow from the Atlantic. Here are 
rises of green on which are white 
sheep, and, at distances from each 
other, thatched, whitewashed cot- 
tages. Ramshackle buildings, barns 
and the like, have great clouds for 
background: lighted by some rift 
in the clouds they look oddly excit- 
ing; spread around them is shining 
grass; there is something very liv- 
ing in the look of inanimate things 
——clumps of hay, houses and stone 
walls. As I get near the coast the 
houses are less whitely washed, 
weeds grow in the thatch; there are 
bogs and rough fields with flocks 
of geese keeping close to their 
rushes. 

At Kilkee the cliffs are blackish 
and stratified. The stacks of sea- 
weed on the common get blacker; 
the geese go from it; I find them 
trudging down the street, shaking 
out their wings, giving a strident 
cry as they turn into different 
yards. Except for this occasional 
cry everything is quiet in the 
town. 

I went on down the street and 
heard the Gramophones in _ the 
houses and the cry of the geese out- 
side the houses. Later on I came 
before the chapel as the bell for de- 
votions was sounding. The chapel- 
yard with its bent trees was in a 
gloaming that was becoming more 
lightless. And there were the girls, 
shawls across their heads, standing 
beside the trees. 


Cuss’s Burren is the contrast to 
Kerry’s Killarney: here, instead of 
wood and lake and towering moun- 
tain is rock and low-lying hills; in- 
stead of the conventional there are 
unlooked-for forms. The sky was 
of a smoky tint and before me were 
blue-gray masses of rock—not de- 
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tached rock, but plains of rock ris- 
ing in ridges, the bottom of aan old- 
world sea. The same blue-gray rock 
rose into the low-lying hills; for 
twenty miles or so that strange for- 
mation of ridges and masses of 
stone stretched away, green fields 
running into it. 

Far out in the sea were the 
islands of Arran with the great 
cyclopian fort visible on one of 
them—Dun Aengus. In the air a 
flock of birds—plover or curlew— 
made themselves like a net that, as 
it was cast higher, went sweeping 
the air. I thought of Arabia 
Petraea; I thought of Palestine; I 
imagined that this strange strata 
might be in those places. But how 
different the rock would appear in 
either place with the sun blazing 
down upon stone rising in ridges! 
Here the sky was almost the color 
of the stone; the birds that flew up 
from some pocket of green were of 
the same color as sky and stone— 
flocks of curlew with their white 
and drab bodies. 

Then as I went over the stone 
ridges I saw what variety of color 
the place had—maidenhair fern, 
rose bushes growing out of the hol- 
lows (they had no blossoms at the 
time but their leaves were scarlet- 
tinged; they are like hedge roses 
and their blossoms, I am told, are 
very sweet-smelling), wild gerani- 
ums showing fragile purple blos- 
soms. 


Bur the great glory of the Burren 
is its gentians; the time to see this 
stark place is in June and July 
when the gentians are flowering 
with roses and other wild plants be- 
side them. But it is a marvelous 
place at any time, at high noon 
with shadows upon the rocks, or 
after rain with the water glitter- 
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ing in its crevices and hollows. An 
austere land! A land petrified! 
There are quantities of moths 
amongst the growth on the rocks. 
1 remember that Emily Lawless 
who so memorably described this 
place in her novel, Hurrish, has a 
poem about the moth that is found 
in no other place: 


“Wind-blown pools where no herbs 

grow, 

Streams lost and sunk 
depths below, 

Where scant flowers bloom, where 
no birds sing, 

Thou, thou fliest, thou fire-winged 
thing— 

Small speck of red!” 


in the 


I TRY to learn something about the 
Burren. I learn that this strange 
geological formation goes westward 
and appears as the Arran Islands: 
the Arran Islands are the Burren 
thirty miles out in the Atlantic. 
For all its stoniness Clare does 
not give the impression of economic 
helplessness that parts of Kerry 
and West Cork give. There are fer- 
tile strips in the east and south; 
there are grazing lands on which 
the farmers raise cattle which, fat- 
tened in Meath, are sold in the Eng- 
lish markets. They grow oats and 
potatoes; they have sheep, and they 
seem to own more geese than the 
people of any other Irish county. 


I was interested to learn that 
schoo! reports show that the chil- 
dren in this county have a notable 
aptitude for mathematics. It is 
thought that this aptitude derives 
from a tradition that goes back to 
the hedge-schools of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century— 
those unofficial centers of learning 
for which Clare was noted amongst 
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Irish counties. I have a notion that 
the teachers in those schools were 
the inheritors of a learning that was 
propagated by the Franciscan or- 
der: the remains of their abbeys are 
all around: the Franciscans were 
teachers and they had great influ- 
ence in this particular county. 

This native learning was able to 
maintain itself longer here than in 
other parts of Ireland because of the 
relatively longer state of independ- 
ence. Even after the kings became 
earls of Thomond, English law and 
custom did not prevail here; Eng- 
lish government had no effective- 
ness until after Cromwell’s con- 
quest. 

And so it happens that the old 
names are the dominant ones in 
Clare: the strongholds that one so 
often sees, the remains of churches 
and abbeys that have such distinc- 
tion are O’Brien or MacNamara 
foundations. In Clare more than 


in any other county the old fami- 
lies were able to keep portions of 
their patrimonies: less here than 
in any other counties have they 
“melted into the peasantry”; in 
some of the great houses in the 


countryside one may meet an 
O’Brien or a MacNamara whose de- 
scent is from the kings or princes 
of Thomond. 

Out of the culture that was tra- 
ditional here came the peasant, Eu- 
gene O’Curry who, with the assist- 
ance of John O’Donovan, began the 
investigation which made it possi- 
ble for us to have some understand- 
ing of the life and literature of 
Celtic Ireland. Clare in producing 
this scholar produced a man who 
helped to form a-new Ireland. And 
the poet of “The Midnight Court,” 
the last important poem that came 
out of the old Gaelic Ireland, Brian 
Merriman, was a Clare man. 
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If you traverse Clare north to 
south or east to west you will have 
to come to Ennis. I like this little 
town. I like it for many reasons, 
one of them being that while in it 
I stayed at an excellent hotel, one 
of the best I had been in on my 
travels which were not confined to 
Ireland. But apart from the hos- 
telry I would have liked Ennis. It 
has a character of its own. Here, 
instead of the single wide street 
that forms the usual Irish market 
town are two narrow converging 
streets; there is bustle in them as 
if people were used to doing some- 
thing for themselves. 


I AM sure that Ennis has as 
many remarkable personalities as 
any town in Ireland, but the one 
who remains in my mind was not 
a townsman. He was the barber I 
went to, a Scotsman, a man with 
narrow face, spectacled eyes and a 
fast-moving tongue. I discovered 
that he was of the type who have a 
good right to be vehement—he was 
a misunderstood artist. He spoke 
about fibers of hair as a painter 
speaks of colors on his palette. He 
spoke about forms he could impose 
on the tops of our heads like a 
sculptor inspired by a high plastic 
ideal. He could, he assured me, 
make any woman into a Marie An- 
toinette. He had created a whole 
gallery of historical types that were 
the admiration of the hairdressers’ 
world. 

Ah, how happy this artist would 
have been in an eighteenth-century 
court, fixing coiffeurs of lords and 
ladies! He told me he was an ar- 
tist from A to Z and I had no diffi- 
culty in believing him. He could go 
into the National Gallery in Dublin 
and copy every portrait that had 
any distinction in hairdressing and 















then re-create in his shop every one 
of the types and do it perfectly. 

But like other artists he was not 
free to create as he would—he was 
being cramped. He had a boss who 
took account of every hairpin he 
used, of every grain of powder that 
went into his creations. I felt that 
some evening a tragedy would be 
enacted in Ennis and that a thwart- 
ing boss would feel the edge of a 
razor in an unexpected place. 


A sevx beating and fifes playing 
aroused me when I had given up 
the hopes of any congenial night- 
life. I joined a procession. The 
drummer and the fifers were very 
earnest and the crowd pressed ear- 
nestly with them. I had no notion 
as to where they were going but I 
went with them. 

A small boy coming up to me 
said, “Will you carry us into the 
Players’ Field, sir?” I saw that he 
was a lad of enterprise and mettle 
and I guessed that his request 
meant something important to him. 
He was speaking for two; a follower 
was with him. I liked his looks— 
he was a serious and bright little 
chap, but there was no denying he 
had the advantage of me. “Where’s 
the band going?” I asked. “To the 
Players’ Field, sir. There’s all kinds 
of sports. Three pence admission.” 
I grasped what was meant. The 
town was having one of its rare 
galas: a night such as this did not 
often come in a year. And how 
could one join in it if one didn’t 
have the three pence? I told the 
pair they could enter with me. 

The boy who was the follower 
spoke not at all, but the bright and 
serious chap who had picked me 
for patron had much to tell me. 
“A black man is there. He can eat 
fire. From a forest in Africa he is.” 
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The boy’s mind, I could see had 
been revolving round this visitant 
for days. He knew all that was 
known about the African; he de- 
scribed his feats and told me his 
history. He was evidently a boy 
capable of making serious investi- 
gations into matters that interested 
him. 


W. reached the entrance over 
which “Failte” was written; the 
band halted to give a final rouse 
with drum and fife. It was a Grand 
Carnival we were going into; or- 
ganized by a confraternity the pro- 
ceeds were to go to some charity in 
the town. Not all who were with 
the procession made their way into 
the grounds—only an elite amongst 
the youngsters entered—those who 
had three pence to spend; the rest 
crowded outside watching the flare 
and movement and listening to the 
hlare that makes these occa’Bions so 
exciting. 

Passing the usual attractions my 
protégé took me directly to where 
the Fire-eater had his tent. Blend- 
ed with his interest in one who 
could bend red hot irons with his 
bare hands and eat fire and who 
had come out of a forest in Africa, 
there was the interest of an investi- 
gator into human society. He men- 
tioned the name of Livingstone, 
and he had evidently been struck 
by some observation that that ex- 
plorer had made. 

An extra fee had to be paid for 
entrance to where the African for- 
est-dweller performed; a woman 
was there to take up the entrance 
money. “Married to her he is,” 
said my young informant. “He was 
baptized just before he was mar- 
ried. Converted in Dublin.” He 
gave me this data with the serious- 
ness of a social editor who has re- 
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ceived exclusive information about 
exclusive people. A brazier was at 
a little distance from the tent; a 
wide thick bar of iron was redden- 
ing in it. And very naturally there 
was a group of boys around to as- 
sist in the operation. 


Bosses was being drummed up 
by a youthful black damsel (“his 
daughter by a first marriage,” my 
youthful informant told me). This 
Topsy yelled and grimaced and con- 
torted herself; the exhibition she 
gave was supposed to be a render- 
ing of her life in the primeval for- 
est. Then when a sufficiently large 
crowd had been brought to the 
place by her yelling and capering— 
about a score — the announcement 
was made that the Fire-eater’s 
performance was about to begin 
and we entered the tent. 

He dashed in, a shambling native 
of Africa or the West Indies, 
mounted a platform, and began to 
tell us about the tribal life that had 
been his. It seemed to me that what 
was new in what he said was not 
true, and that what was true was 
not new; Topsy assisted him in 
his accounts of tribal life—fighting, 
hunting, or getting married, mak- 
ing grimaces and contortions that 
were more or less appropriate. 

When this was beginning to pall 
on us the burning band was brought 
in and the black took hold of it. 
Slipping off whatever footwear he 
had on, he put a naked sole to the 
burning iron and bent it around his 
foot. We were all impressed. He 
stamped upon the hot metal, yell- 
ing as he did. He lighted a taper; 
taking up some wisps he set them 
on fire and put them into his 
mouth. It looked as if he were 
swallowing fire. And all the time 
Topsy moaned and grimaced. 
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I soon had enough of it. My 
young friends waited for another 
demonstration while I went to the 
shooting-gallery and the merry-go- 
round. At the other side of the 
fence there was still a crowd of the 
three-penniless; they were having 
an outside participation in the flare, 
the blare, the movement of the 
Grand Carnival. 


I wverces no more quaint memo- 
rial exists in the whole of Chris- 
tendom than Clare’s monument to 
Daniel O’Connell in Ennis. On a 
high shaft, one hand held stiffly 
out and the other folded, the Lib- 
erator stands. His face is of an un- 
believable insipidity. Suddenly | 
realized where the sculptor had got 
the convention which he carried in- 
to the making of this monument. 
I saw in a window jugs and mugs 
in the shapes of men with an arm 
folded. That was what the sculp- 
tor did; he took a delph design and 
enlarged it to Brobdingnagian pro- 
portions; he set it on a high shaft 
and so made the monument. I’m 
glad it was done and I hope the 
monument will be preserved. 

O’Connell began his public life 
by winning an election in Clare and 
so making himself the first Catholic 
after the Dutchman’s time who had 
a right to sit in the British Legis- 
lature. What was he like, this lead- 
er who has been so curiously con- 
ventionalized, who was the last 
leader to get a place in Irish folk- 
lore? 

“I observed a large, strong man, 
whose face I at once recognized 
though I had never seen it before. 
There it was: the eye, potent but 
crafty, too; the large mouth, full at 
once of humor and good-humor; a 
broad, strong forehead, well adapt- 
ed for thinking purposes, but bet- 
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ter still, apparently, for butting 
against opponents, or pushing his 
way through them. His bearing had 
a singular confidence about it; and 
he wore, slightly on one side an 
arrogant little sailor’s cap with a 
good deal of gold lace about it. It 
was O’Connell.” 

I read this in a house in the 
neighborhood in some private pa- 
pers. And the writer goes on to 
tell how O’Connell treated two chil- 
dren who were with him on the 
train between Liverpool and Lon- 
don, giving them as much care and 
attention as if they were his own 
grandchildren, telling them endless 
stories and repeating poems to 
them. As he repeated Moore’s 
verses “She is far from the land” 
tears were in the eyes of the chil- 
dren and tears flowed down his own 
cheeks. He was moved by Moore’s 
poems, but poems in Irish which 


was his own language meant noth- 
ing to him. 
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There is in the British Museum 
the manuscript of an Irish-English 
dictionary compiled by a Clare 
scholar. A note on it tells how the 
son of this scholar took the manu- 
script to O’Conneil to present it to 
him. O’Connell was made furious 
by the sight of an Irish manuscript 
and pitched it at the poor man. 
This at the time when minor lan- 
guages in Europe were being 
brought into cultivation. It is in- 
credible that a national leader 
should have made such a gesture 
of repudiation of the national lan- 
guage and literature. All the same, 
he did a remarkable job and not for 
Ireland only. He brought the move- 
ment for reform right out into the 
open, holding demonstrations of 
hundreds of thousands of people. 
When we remember that the idea 
of reform until then went with 
secret societies we can understand 
why Balzac regarded O’Connell’s 
career as portentous. 





The Pope 


as the Pilgrim Sees Him 


CE 


I saw Pius XII five times during 
this Lent of Holy Year. The 
glimpses I had of him, with one ex- 
ception, came through no special 
privilege — apart, of course, from 
the inestimable privilege of being in 
Rome. Mine was the common expe- 
rience of the thousands of travelers 
who came here. But my stay in the 
city, six weeks, was longer than the 
usual visit, and so I had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the Pope in cere- 
monies of widely differing charac- 
ter. Each scene revealed some new 
facet of his personality or his of- 
fice. It became increasingly im- 
perative—in fact, it became a mat- 
ter of simple duty—to write of what 
I saw, to share in some measure 
with those at home the pilgrim’s 
happiness in seeing our Holy 
Father. 

The first time I saw the Pope was 
early in Lent at one of the tremen- 
dous general audiences made neces- 
sary in Holy Year by the response 
of Catholics everywhere to the in- 
vitation from Rome. Later only St. 
Peter’s itself could hold the pil- 
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grim bands, but then it was still 
possible to have the ceremony with- 
in the Vatican Palace. 

I found myself in a great hall, ap- 
parently opening into rooms of 
similar size, and into the main re- 
ception hall where the Holy Father 
himself would preside. It was a 
room of Renaissance grandeur—its 
walls crowded with gigantic figures 
of superhuman beauty, and its floor 
space now equally crowded by very 
real figures of superhuman vitality. 

At least eight hundred people, 
mostly Italians, who had _ been 
cheerfully waiting for hours, filled 
the hall with their presence and 
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their constant stream of talk. It 
was a gay crowd. (Roman crowds, 
I discovered, were unlike others 
anywhere else in the world. Even 
their pushing is softened and modi- 
fied by the fact that no one is des- 
perately intent on getting anywhere 
—the moment is pleasant enough.) 

There was a holiday mood abroad, 
and I almost wondered if the people 
were in the proper frame of mind to 
greet the most sovereign pontiff. I 
need not have worried. My tension 
had roots in a self-consciousness 
unknown to Italian hearts. They 
soon showed themselves to be in 
the best of moods to welcome I// 
Papa —their father, whom they 
loved with a warm and personal 
affection. 


As I waited I looked more closely 
at the group. (I had found a van- 
tage point, a little stone ledge that 
ran like a margin around the great 
hall and raised me above the 
crowd.) I was now joined by oth- 
er foreign pilgrims — several Irish 
ladies, an Argentinian family, and 
two American priests. We were an 
island in an Italian sea. 

Apparently several little towns 
had emptied out their inhabitants, 
and every one who could walk at all 
had come along with the parish 
priest. There were old faces, almost 
expressionless with the weight of 
experience. There were children in 
their parents’ arms. There were the 
faces of men so toilworn and of 
women so tired with the battle of 
survival that it seemed an affront 
to them for a stranger to look too 
closely. 

Every mark of poverty and of the 
aftermath of war was apparent in 
the figures — subtly twisted as the 
figures of the poor so often are — in 
the worn clothes, the reddened 








hands, the flesh tints of the face 
that told of cold houses too seldom 
relieved by fire or sun. Their 
priests looked no better. 

These were the obscure of the 
earth. And yet there was grace 
too and the resilience that marks 
Italy everywhere. And now and 
again there was striking beauty of 
the kind that so often makes the 
observer in a gallery forget the 
statue or the painting to think of 
his neighbor’s living Italian face, 
turned in unself-conscious absorp- 
tion toward the work of art. 


Soon some in the front heard the 
tinkling bell announcing the com- 
ing of the Holy Father. In a mys- 
terious way the entire room was 
immediately alive to the change. 
There was a fluttering of the red 
curtains covering the huge door at 
the end of the hall. Double col- 
umns of Swiss guards swiftly en- 
tered. And then borne in the sedia 
came Pius XII. 

If joy has ever been incarnate in 
this world, it took shape at that very 
moment. Every face turned to His 
Holiness. In complete self-forget- 
fulness, arms were outstretched to 
him. Viva il Papa rang out again 
and again. Rough men became as 
little children and pressed close to 
the sedia. 

The Holy Father, as eager, it 
seemed, to be close to them as they 
were to him, leaned over the sides 
of the chair, and touched with his 
fingers the hands upraised to his. 
His face was radiant with love— 
that face made beautiful by the in- 
terior life. His dark eyes seemed 
to search out each one of his people. 
It was their moment. The sweet- 
ness, the humility, the infinite char- 
ity of the man were more expressive 
than human speech. The little knot 
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of foreign pilgrims stood in tears 
and silence, wholly uplifted in their 
joy, and yet a little envious perhaps 
of the Italians whose closeness to 
Il Papa gave them the privilege— 
and the release—of a happy shout. 

It took less than ten minutes for 
the Pope to be carried the length of 
the great room, but to the pilgrims 
that brief space was worth years in 
the world outside. Too soon he was 
borne through the other red cur- 
tained door at the far end, and a 
long silence followed during which 
the Holy Father apparently reached 
the main audience hall. Then came 
the sound of his voice over the loud 
speakers—irst in benediction, then 
in greeting in the various languages 
of the pilgrims present. 

For an hour we waited in our hall 
for the Holy Father’s return. I was 
afraid of an anti-climax, but again 
it was my little faith. The joy was 
even brighter than the first time, and 
what seemed like a unique experi- 
ence was capable of repetition. Its 
source was a cup that could not be 
drained. I shall always be grateful 
that my first glimpse of the Holy 
Father was with the poor and the 
humble. The meek may have to 
wait before they possess the land. 
But as for the Church, they have 
taken it by storm. 


Tue second time I saw the Pope 
contrasted in many ways with the 


first. It was the anniversary of his 
coronation, a courtly occasion, full 
of ceremony and Renaissance mag- 
nificence. If the scene in the Vati- 
can Hall revealed something of the 
inner life of the Church, of the 
power it draws from the goodness 
and faith of millions of unknown 
lives, the second scene in St. 
Peter’s revealed the organization— 
the external form that is necessary 
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for the protection and continuance 
of that life within. 

It was the one time I had a privi- 
leged place—in the tribune itself, 
directly opposite the papal throne, 
in the box behind ambassadors and 
heads of state. This morning, not 
a simple bell, but the sound of sil- 
ver trumpets, uniting a thrilling 
sweetness with the dignity of a 
march, heralded the coming of 
the Pope. Looking past the bal- 
dacchino and down the long vista 
of the nave, I saw first the waving 
plumes of the Pharaoh’s fans that 
are carried behind the sedia. Then 
I saw the triple tiara—worn only a 
few times a year—and I could make 
out the sweeping graceful move- 
ment of the Holy Father’s arm 
raised in benediction. 

St. Peter’s echoed and re-echoed 
with the sound of applause and the 
joyous shout of Viva il Papa. The 
procession itself was now in full 
view: the canons of the basilica in 
ermine capes, the cardinals in 
miters and copes, the bishops of 
Eastern Churches in purple robes 
and tall black hats draped with 
veils, the colorful Swiss guards, and 
the hereditary papal knights. Slow- 
ly they came around the giant bal- 
dacchino raised by the Barbieri 
pope. They all entered the tribune, 
and the sedia was placed before the 
papal throne. The Pope stepped to 
the platform, and with his amazing 
grace, he swiftly ascended the steps. 


I LOOKED round the tribune again. 
This scene, blazing with color, alive 
with beauty, could be evoked by 
only one power on this earth—the 
visible Church, so essential to Chris- 
tianity, so often sadly misunder- 
stood. The outward form—in part 
represented by cardinals, bishops, 
and priests, in part by the magnifi- 
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cence of the liturgy—had always 
but one purpose: to preserve the 
truth of Christ from the constant 
buffeting or even the attrition of the 
world. And yet nowhere is that con- 
flict between the world and the 
Church—between the here and the 
now as against the eternal — so 
clearly brought to focus as at the 
very heart of Christendom. There 
it was—or so it seemed to me—be- 
fore my eyes in the very tribune it- 
self. 

I looked at the youthful and spir- 
itual faces of the students of Propa- 
ganda, men drawn from every cor- 
ner of the earth, at the tall, kingly 
Negroes, at the seminarians from 
the Far and Middle East, at the 
familiar faces of the Americans, at 
the English and the French. 


Ano yet neither could I shut out 
the signs of luxury and unrelieved 
power—to take just one example 
from the box before me: the mask- 
like faces, emptied of all expression, 
on a few of the diplomats in rich 
gold braid and plumed hats, and 
the equally empty faces on even 
more of the ladies, subtly per- 
fumed, richly jeweled, and gor- 
geously arrayed, despite their ad- 
herence to the regulation black and 
the usual veil. The courtliness was 
essential to the scene; the worldli- 
ness, alas, was perhaps inevitable. 

Every nationality was present in 
the tribune, and probably every de- 
gree of spirituality, from saintliness 
to the total rejection of those con- 
cepts that gave meaning to the cere- 
mony. But all alike were bathed 
in the music of the Sistine choir, all 
were within the view of the Bernini 
Gloria, and all were drawn to the 
commanding figure of the Pope— 
pale, austere, and beautiful — not 
the smiling Pope of the first scene, 
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but the reigning pontiff, the head ot 
the visible Church on earth. 


A CARDINAL said the Mass, and ex- 
cept for the Canon, when the Holy 
Father knelt before the altar, the 
Pope remained on the throne. The 
missal was brought to him from 
time to time, and as the cardinals 
opened the white cope embroidered 
in gold and bordered with the 
shield of the Pacellis, they kissed 
the feet of Pius XII. There was 
nothing exaggerated in the gesture. 

One moment stood out above the 
others. No one who witnessed that 
Mass is likely to forget the reading 
of the Gospel. The Pope stood tall 
and silent as a cardinal chanted it 
aloud. It was the Mass of St. Peter’s 
Chair at Rome, containing the New 
Testament scene where Christ asks 
His disciple: “But whom do you 
say that lam?” Christ’s eternal an- 
swer to Simon Peter’s act of faith 
rang aloud in the basilica. “Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my Church, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it.” I 
looked at Pius XII. In those words 
was the secret of the strength, the 
power, the resilience I felt in Rome. 
There stood the spiritual descend- 
ant of Simon Bar-Jona—there, in 
spite of the world, the people in it, 
and the tragic blunders of some of 
the Church’s own members. 


Becavas of the swiftness of the 
first and the formality of the second 
glimpse of His Holiness, I had little 
opportunity to observe him as a per- 


son. It was his priestly and his 
official self that I saw then. But the 
third time gave me the opportunity 
to see him respond easily and pleas- 
antly, as a gracious host might do, 
to the guests who visited him. That 
he could respond so is all the more 
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amazing when we consider that the 
Pope was host to thousands—this 
time, groups of students from 
France, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
and Spain, with their teachers lay 
and clerical. But somehow the 
sweetness of his nature, the depth 
of his love for the young, managed 
the impossible, and St. Peter’s, 
where the audience was held, al- 
most miraculously took on a tone of 
warmth and intimacy. 

As the students waited — and a 
two-hour wait is as nothing in 
Rome—they sang hymns in at least 
four languages, one country taking 
up the thread of song as soon as the 
Ainsi soit-il, the Cosi sia or the 
Amen died away in the remote re- 
cesses of the basilica. 

Then suddenly came the thrill 
which somehow passes through the 
largest crowd at the first intimation 
of the Pope’s approach. He was 
borne in, this time dressed in white, 


with the white skull cap on his 
head, as he is so often pictured. A 


happy shout greeted him. I found 
myself closely wedged in with a 
group of students from French 
lycées. They decided to “organize.” 
Soon the sweet spontaneous Viva il 
Papa of the Italians was drowned 
out by the resounding, rhythmic 
Vive: le Pape of the delighted 
French. It reached a crescendo as 
the sedia passed, and the Holy 
Father, fully aware of their pur- 
pose, turned to bless them, with his 
dark eyes bright with affectionate 
amusement and his hands raised in 
benediction. 

When he reached the papal 
throne, this time placed before the 
baldacchino, he lightly sprang from 
the lowered sedia, and quickly 
mounted the steps to his seat. 
Then he turned, and in the lan- 
guage of each group, and in tones 
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and terms best suited to their needs, 
he spoke informally to that happy 
crowd of literally thousands. He 
welcomed them as a father would. 
He spoke of their homes and of 
their people. Each talk was spon- 
taneous, and each different. 

When he finished addressing a 
national group, he would read aloud 
the names of the schools represent- 
ed. The schools responded with 
cheers and cries of joy. Then the 
Holy Father would turn and wave 
in the direction of the sound and 
the shouting would begin again. 

I watched a nun. who was there 
with her very proper young ladies 
in their dark blue dresses and white 
veils. When the Pope called their 
school and looked over to the high 
platform in the sacristy where they 
were seated, the whole group—too 
well behaved to shout—hugged one 
another indiscriminately, and the 
nun herself, arms outstretched to 
the Holy Father, almost fell out of 
the parapet. 

A Swiss group responded by rais- 
ing their mountaineer caps high in 
the air and ringing the bells that 
festooned the long pointed brims. 
Throughout the party—and some- 
how it was just that—the Holy 
Father relaxed completely and thor- 
oughly enjoyed himself. He was 
radiant. The troubles of this world 
and the next seemed very far away 
for a moment. Here were joy and 
love and trust. 

When he finished —and never 
was there a sense of hurry—one of 
the busiest men on this earth was 
slowly borne again the length of 
St. Peter’s. At the great door the 
sedia stopped. The Pope got down. 
With arms outstretched in benedic- 
lion, he turned, faced the altar, and 
blessed the throng now motionless 
and quiet. Tall, pale—and sudden- 
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ly alone, it seemed—he made the 
Sign of the Cross. That blessing 
and those arms could embrace the 
world and all men in it. He re- 
mounted the sedia, and was borne 
in silence from the church. 


Tw fourth time I saw the Holy 
Father he was not the central fig- 
ure. On this occasion, a beatifica- 
tion, though he officiated, he gave 
place to a simple Italian woman, 
now dead eighty-five years, who 
lived obscurely most of her life. 
This was Paola Elisabetta Cerioli’s 
day. When she was thirty-seven, 
after the death of her son and of 
her husband, she turned all the 
force of a strong will and a loving 
disciplined heart to the care and 
training of orphans. Above the al- 
tar, on either side of the sacristy 
were pictures of her gentle face. 
During the ceremony, the basilica 
was a blaze of lights. The music 
was of extraordinary beauty, and 
the silver trumpets rang out at the 
benediction. 

Once more the ultimate meaning 
of all the grandeur and power of 
Rome was clear: The sanctification 
of one human soul is the greatest 
single act this world can know. To 
the selfless life of a gentle woman, 
Pius XII—and indeed all the angels 
and saints of God—stood aside in 
solemn recognition. 

When the crowds went that eve- 
ning into the Piazza—night had al- 
ready fallen—they looked back at 
the basilica, at the white statues 
silhouetted against the deep blue of 
the Italian sky, at the friendly 
dome of St. Peter’s, its cross illu- 
mined and glowing against the 
darkness, and above all—at the 
banner hanging from the papal 
porch that proclaimed the signal 
honor to one of the little ones of 
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this world. As spokesman for the 
Church, Pius XII had declared her 
Blessed. 


| ees few Catholics this Holy 
Year have not wished it were pos- 
sible for them to be in Rome—and 
have not added the words, .“‘and on 
Easter Day.” And that was the last 
time I saw the Holy Father. One 
point in the ceremony was visible 
to all, no matter how remotely 
placed in the church, and that mem- 
ory is certain to be shared by every 
pilgrim fortunate enough to have 
been there. No one will forget the 
picture of the Pope at the consecra- 
tion of the Mass. 

During a papal Mass, the Holy 
Father as celebrant is not at the 
altar all of the time. The Gospel, 
for example, is brought to him as he 
sits in the tribune. But at the 
Canon, clearly within sight, he 
stands beneath the baldacchino, un- 
der the great dome of St. Peter’s, 
where he alone can celebrate. He 
faces the nave and therefore most 
of the congregation. The low altar 
makes his every movement visible. 
Though at a considerable distance, 
I saw each turn of his graceful 
hands. I saw him bend low at the 
breathless words of the consecra- 
tion. 

Above all, I saw him hold God 
Himself under the appearance of 
bread and wine. At that moment, 
the silver trumpets rang out in tri- 
umph, and the Holy Father, hold- 
ing aloft first the host and then 
the chalice, slowly turned a com- 
plete circle. As clearly as if the 
words were spoken, I felt his prayer 
for the people of this world, not for 
Catholics alone, but for all human- 
ity. There indeed was the Vicar of 
Christ on earth. There stood Peter, 
the Rock, and the Church. 





G. B. S.: 
In Tune With the Infinitestmal 


By ASHLEY PETTIS 


yee many tributes, even venera- 
tion, accorded George Bernard 
Shaw, concurrently with and since 
his ninetieth birthday, possess a 
high degree of irony that must de- 
light that past master of irrever- 
ence. He who has always reveled 
in the paradoxical, the unexpected, 
the pleasantly or unpleasantly 
shocking —-in “quips, cranks, and 
wanton wiles” —has lived to see 
himself extolled by the very people 
he has satirized, stigmatized and 
shocked. Such is the praise, not 
to mention the pecuniary re- 
wards, accorded the modern world’s 
jester! 

Unfortunately, however, the an- 
cient custom of attributing wisdom 
to the mountebank, of purporting 
to find more than a modicum of 
truth in his posturings, has ele- 
vated G.B.S. to a pedestal fantasti- 
cally out of proportion to his true 
stature. Already the flame of his 
fame has begun to subside; al- 
though a final flash of fulsome ac- 


claim is now smoldering in the em- 
bers of the “morgues” of the news- 
papers of the world—awaiting his 
last exit from that great stage on 
which he has cavorted, lo! these 
many years. 

Revivals of Shaw’s plays in re- 
cent times, “successful” though 
they be from box office standards, 
have served to accentuate their 
dwindling glamour, their fading 
“social,” and interlinked “eco- 
nomic,” mouthings—while, in the 
midst of the “wrongs” so wittily de- 
cried, in a living paradox, he has 
cannily amassed those financial 
emoluments the evils and inequali- 
ties of whose distribution he has 
lambasted, to the delight of the 
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privileged as well as the underprivi- 
leged, of those who “have” and 
those who “have not,” of the greedy 
as well as the oppressed. 

In our vacuity, in the age of the 
“comic strip” and “gag writers,” 
when real humor is in danger of be- 
coming a nostalgic memory, a little 
laughter obscures not only a multi- 
tude of sins, but cloaks the empti- 
ness of fools in the habiliments of 
prophecy. 

In the contemplation of the truly 
great thinkers of humanity, the 
spiritual growth to be found in their 
creative output is of engrossing in- 
terest and inspiration. Such organic 
development derives from inner 
growth, from the union of man’s 
divinely endowed nature with the 
supernatural. The most notable, 
familiar instance of this was the 
extraordinary expansion of Beetho- 
ven’s utterance, when, separated 
from the natural world’s distrac- 
tions by deafness, he created music 
at once of unparalleled humanity 
and sublimity. The other extreme, 
with apologies for such implied in- 
vidious comparison, is to be found 
in the writings of G.B.S. 


I; may not generally be recalled 
that Shaw’s early career was started 
as a music critic, although as re- 
cently as the radio broadcast of his 
ninetieth birthday celebration, a 
famous erstwhile critic, also of mu- 
sic, was heard to bestow as unde- 
serving an accolade in honor of his 
achievements in this field as ever 
polluted the air waves. 

Shaw’s published music criti- 
cisms (in three volumes) are per- 
haps more revealing of his true na- 
ture and lack of spiritual growth, in 
spite of the prolongation of his 
days, than all of the plots, scenes, 
epigrams, witticisms, repartee, and 
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even the long-winded introductions 
thereto, by which he is more widely 
known. 

One would indeed be lacking in 
charity in charging Shaw with a 
complete lack of regard for those 
fundamental spiritual values which 
are the beginning and end of Chris- 
tianity, were it not for his specifi- 
cally stated credo, supported and 
expounded by his critical writings. 
That he brings his own condem- 
nation, a priori, is, I believe, irre- 
futable, even by his most ardent 
disciples: 

“His [the critic’s] real business is 
to find fault; to ask for more; to 
knock his head against stone walls. 
. . - He is no dispenser of justice: 
reputations are to him only the 
fortresses of opposing camps; and 
he helps to build or bombard them 
according to his side of the con- 
flict.” 

And again: “Who am I, that I 
should be just?” And further: “To 
be just to individuals — even if it 
were possible—would be to sacrifice 
the end to the means, which would 
be profoundly immoral.” 


| wreuncuns in self-sufficiency, and 


having justified the indiscrimi- 
nate use of the poisoned barbs of 
his wit, for or against whatever 
suited his fancy, from whatever 
“side of the conflict” he whimsically 
adopted, Shaw sallied forth cockily 
to assault the musical windmills of 
his day and London. The efficacy 
of his weapons lay in his genius for 
the unexpected, the lurid, the para- 
doxical, the epigrammatic. As Shaw 
said: “I purposely vulgarized musi- 
cal criticism, which was then re- 
fined and academic to the point of 
being unreadable and nonsensical. 
I occasionally carried on to the 
point of ribaldry.” 
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At first, Shaw wrote under the 
nom de plume of Corno di Bassetto, 
who, as he wrote later, “was occa- 
sionally vulgar,” but “it did not 
matter ... if he makes you laugh.” 
This aim was, indeed, eminently 
successful, and the London news- 
paper, Star, had many astonished 
readers, interested in music criti- 
cism for the first time. But it is 
more than likely that their interest 
in music itself was neither stimu- 
lated nor awakened. For Shaw’s 
“ribaldry” was concerned with the 
more occasional aspects of attend- 
ance at concerts, such as the wry 
report that So-and-So “played the 
other day at the Ice Carnival, which 
I did not attend, as my skates were 
out of order,” or “There are twenty- 
four concerts this week. Conse- 
quently I give myself a holiday.” 
No inkling of what was performed, 
how, or by whom, was given. 

Such writing unquestionably got 
a laugh, especially from those who 
were looking for it, but its doubt- 
ful value ended there. Such vapid- 
ity is scarcely conducive to arous- 
ing interest in what is considered 
by many as the most revealing, 
communicative expression of man’s 
divinely endowed spirit. 


W uex playing the role of The 
Critic as Clown, Shaw achieved his 
first, and seemingly last aim: to 
make the uninitiated, and, occa- 
sionally, the pseudo - intellectual, 
laugh. Unfortunately, he did not 
always confine himself to such 
cavortings. There were many ill-ad- 
vised occasions on which he ven- 
tured, or, it would be more appro- 
priate in Shaw’s case to say, 
proclaimed, musical opinions whose 
import might well have. carried 
weight, had his moral principles 
plus musical knowledge been more 
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worthy of his assumption of au- 
thority. 

For Shaw was unafflicted with 
modesty. “The critic who is mod- 
est is lost,” was one of Shaw’s ex- 
travagant statements, which, if fol- 
lowed logically to its conclusion, 
might well lead to the corollary that 
Shaw was therefore sure of eternal 
salvation! While not presuming an 
opinion upon the latter, it is obvi- 
ous to anyone with even an iota of 
sense that the original premise was 
and is false. 


Hw Shaw confined himself to su- 
perficial, extra-musical reports of 
concert attendance, into which he 
injected a contagious levity hither- 
to unknown in music criticism (or 
what he termed: “musical” criti- 
cism), his reputation in the field 
might well have rested on the well- 
known characteristics of his genius 
for improvised light entertainment. 
However, in having recourse to the 
same type of purely personal reac- 
tion when more profound listening 
experiences were to have been ex- 
pected, he exposed the shallowness, 
injustice and ineptitude of his 
thinking and almost complete lack 
of appropriate emotional response. 

With Shaw, the natural was nev- 
er sensory evidence of the super- 
natural. Confined to his own re- 
stricted realm, limited hopelessly by 
self and considerations of self, 
Shaw’s shafts were never capable 
of flight into the infinite, whose em- 
pyrean is so often revealed through 
the suggestive, illuminating vistas 
of great music.  Self-sufficiency 
made impossible the realization, or 
attempt to realize, the poet’s injunc- 
tion: “Leave thy low-vaulted past.” 

No man was ever more smugly 
secure in his own superficiality, 
which indeed, with the passage of 
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time, became the only atmosphere 
in which his genius thrived. It was 
the outcome of no mere pose, al- 
though it may originally have been 
conceived in that spirit. 


A; the very outset of Shaw’s career 
as music critic, he reports that “Tay 
Pay” O’Connor, for whom he start- 
ed to write on politics for the Pall 
Mall Gazette (1888), said, upon ac- 
ceding to Shaw’s request to try his 
hand at “musical” criticism: “He 
was glad to get rid of my politics 
... but he stipulated that—musical 
criticism being known to him only 
as unreadable jargon—I should, for 
God’s sake, not write about Bach 
in B minor.” The reference is, of 
course to Bach’s B minor Mass, 
which, although composed by the 
master when he was employed in a 
Lutheran church, was written to 
the liturgy of the Catholic Mass and 
dedicated to a Catholic Prince, the 
Elector of Saxony. 

That it is unquestionably one of 
the greatest masterworks of all 


time, whose communicative power 


is matched by its craftsmanship, 
is a generally accepted fact. But to 
those who have studied and ex- 
perienced this immortal, living 
tribute to the Passion of Christ, it 
is something that transcends the 
power of words to express. 

The repetition of the careless, 
unthinking profanity of a musical 
and spiritual illiterate, for such 
“Tay Pay” must have been, by a 
man who by word, thought and 
deed proclaimed belief in his own 
intellectual superiority, is a_ self- 
condemnatory act of such revealing 
degradation, that further pursuit of 
the matter is uncalled for. 

To give the devil’s disciple his 
due, it must be recorded that 
Shaw’s freedom from meeting the 
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imminent “dead-lines” of tomor- 
row’s paper, that bane of contem- 
porary newspaper criticism, re- 
lieved him from the compulsion of 
writing under the weight of fatigue 
from protracted, intense listening 
at concerts. His reviews appeared 
weekly. With a more erudite critic, 
imbued with a sense of his multi- 
ple responsibility to music itself, to 
artists and public, such an unheard- 
of procedure might well have re- 
sulted in critical consideration of 
mature, considered judgment and 
unique value. 

With anyone with a sense of jus- 
tice and relative values, such an 
interim—between concert and writ- 
ing—might have afforded time for 
reflection during which real values 
would have emerged in clear per- 
spective, and all ephemeral consid- 
erations have vanished in the back- 
ground. 


B UT not so with Shaw. He prob- 
ably never forgot a bon mot. An 
epigram, at the expense of truth, 
seems to have had time to spawn 
yet other epigrams, reverberating 
into endless effusions of self-tick- 
ling wit. He might well have mis- 
read the Scripture to justify his 
windy extravagances: “By their 
adjectives ye shall know them,” 
when he wrote, apropos the great 
Hans Richter’s conducting the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra: “No- 
body thrilled with more savage and 
vengeful glee when the old, heart- 
less, brainless, purposeless, vapid, 
conceited, kid-glove, St. James’s 
street, finicking Philharmonic fast- 
idiousness was blown into space 
by him [Hans Richter].” Truly, 
“he was inebriated by the exuber- 
ance of his own verbosity.” 
Motivated by a sense of justice 
that Shaw felt no compulsion to 
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invoke, one seeks in vain to explain 
the lack of common morality in 
his various attitudes. Attempts to 
explain or rationalize by ascribing 
them to his well-known histrionics, 
to self-conscious poses, end in fail- 
ure. For all their unpredictable- 
ness, they were too constantly main- 
tained to be ascribed to the fish-tail 
winds of inspired fantasy. For all 
their multifarious manifestations 
and unexpectedness, they were 
firmly rooted in Shaw’s imagined 
freedom from permanent values, or 
sense of accountability to any power 
higher than himself. 

He may have started out with 
various affectations of omniscience, 
but they were maintained so long 
that they became the one constant, 
actuating force in his life. They 
were his reality. Their infinite var- 
iety was for the avowed purpose of 
creating unexpected situations: “to 
get a laugh.” How could anything 
in the universe be sacred to such a 
man? 


Ove can well believe that Shaw’s 
writing on music was, as he says, 
“so absolutely unlike the music 
criticism of the time that all the 
journalists believed that the affair 
was a huge joke.” He was reveling 
in rebellion against prevailing stuffi- 
ness in criticism, against boredom. 
After his novitiate as critic had 
been served, he became bolder, and 
instead of remaining content with 
treating superficial, extra-musical 
aspects of concerts with contagious 
gusto and levity, was emboldened 
to invade the realm of music itself. 

This was announced in the fam- 
iliar Shavian formula of exaggera- 
tion, which, although ostensibly de- 
flated by satire, retained that kernel 
of constancy which reveals the true 
Shaw: “It ended by my knowing 
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much more about music than any 
of the great composers, an easy 
achievement for any critic, however 
barren.” 


‘Tat this attitude was not merely 
a pose, for the present and poster- 
ity, is exemplified in Shaw’s sal- 
lies into the inner sanctum of great 
musical craftsmen, in which he as- 
sailed a recognized composer for 
“having worn his material thread- 
bare in development” and finally 
having recourse to “that musical 
bankruptcy, a fugato.” To be sure, 
a fugato has been used in an ex- 
tremity by many a competent musi- 
cal craftsman, but it does not, per se, 
constitute “musical bankruptcy.” 

This, and many other dogmatic 
dicta of Shaw were the words of one 
who was a talker, not a doer. It is 
doubtful if he could have written 
a fugato, whether its use was justi- 
fied or unjustified. 

Similarly, in matters of the spirit, 
frequently in the presence of music 
whose sustained communicative 
power over long periods, and in 
many lands, has proven its univer- 
sality, Shaw has, ostensibly, dis- 
posed of a masterpiece with a seem- 
ingly aphoristic quip. Thus he dis- 
poses of Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony, which Wagner had termed 
the “apotheosis of the dance”: “You 
feel that you really cannot listen 
to such clumsy and obvious sensa- 
tionalism after Mozart.” One is 
shocked—but does not laugh. In 
matters of the spirit, human and 
divine, Shaw remains as much an 
outsider as when he manifests lack 
of acquaintance with the tools of 
the musical craftsman. 

Similarly, of Schubert’s loved 
“Symphony of Heavenly Length”: 
“We may all play the Symphony in 
C until we are all black in the face: 
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I shall not be the first to tire of it.” 
But the lowest point of irreverence 
was reached when he wrote of 
Brahms: “That confounded Re- 
quiem of his.” The mind capable 
of such a statement does more to 
reveal its complete lack of spiritual 
enlightenment, than all the critical 
assaults to which Shaw is so vul- 
nerable. 


Mocn has been made of Shaw’s 
bold adherence to the cause of 
Richard Wagner, at a time when 
Wagner’s esthetic claims and music 
were considered revolutionary by 
many. What attracted Shaw to 
Wagner is difficult to say. Certainly 
their appeals to great audiences, a 
major aim of both, gave them some- 
thing in common, as did their over- 
weening conceit, atheism and free- 
masonry. Yet their direct appeal 
to the mind and spirit of mankind 
was certainly not derived from the 
same or similar esthetic. 

Perhaps the principal motivation 
came from Shaw’s penchant for 
posing as a “revolutionary.” Had 
Shaw’s acclaim of Wagner been 
actuated by a profound admiration 
for his musical genius, it might 
have lasted longer. But it is difficult 
to conceive of a man of Shaw’s 
emasculated, vegetarian proclivities 
being truly enamored of such full- 
blooded musical utterance as that of 
Wagner. 

However that may have been, 
Shaw, under the early nom de 
plume of Corno di Bassetto, be- 
came an ardent protagonist of Wag- 
ner. As he put it, he was “a violent 
Wagnerite.” Since no single pose 
seems to have been capable of sus- 
tainment, but must give way to 
newer, better, even funnier ones, he 
soon passed to the philosophic con- 
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clusion that “a successful revolu- 
tion is to shoot all revolutionists.” 
So passed Corno di Bassetto—and 
evaporated Shaw’s teacup revolu- 
tion. 


IL. Is probable that no music critic, 
during the same two-hundred years 
that the profession has been in ex- 
istence, combined at one and the 
same time so extraordinary a gift 
for writing with such paucity of 
spiritual and musical equipment. 
He, so greatly venerated in his life, 
assuredly spoke with “the tongues 
of men,” but scarcely, of angels. 
He had neither the gift of prophecy 
nor knowledge of mysteries; and 
his knowledge was in inverse ratio 
to his conceit. His faith, except in 
the authority of his own dicta, was 
never manifest. 

Theoretically interested in the 
distribution of goods to the poor, he 
was not known for benefactions. 
Adherence to causes of passing, 
ephemeral concern, was largely a 
pose of a particular moment— 
scarcely the stuff of which martyrs 
are made. 

In his multifarious, written criti- 
cal judgments he was frequently 
unkind, perverse in his dealings 
with the flaws so avidly sought and 
found in others, the possessor of an 
inflated ego unmatched in litera- 
ture. But why continue, when, in 
the absence of charity, it all profits 
nothing, and is as “a tale 


told by an idiot, full of sound and 
fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 


And, with St. Thomas More, one 
is impelled to implore: “Give me 
thy grace, good God, not to hang 
upon the blast of men’s mouths.” 











I Didn’t Leap Over the Wall 





Tus is not pure fiction because I 
find that if your fiction is too pure 
it simply doesn’t sell. Twenty-eight 
years ago I didn’t know that. But 
now I do, even though the major 
part of my life has been spent be- 
hind convent walls. Time was when 
you could say wall without any 
gruesome connotations. A restless 
generation says you aren’t in the 
swim unless you leap it. (What a 
metaphor. Tsck, tsck.) Leaping may 
in time get to be almost as popular 
a pastime as flagpole sitting. For 
awhile it was splendors, and you 
couldn’t publish your book unless it 
was a splendor of something. Then 
we had a dry spell of Papa-wore- 
shoes books. Now—Ah, brave new 
world!—they’re leaping.' Let us 
face it; even on a steady diet of 
Wheaties I don’t feel that athletic. 
But it makes me pensive. 

Where was I twenty-eight years 
ago? Well, I have to give you a jolt 


1 Any resemblance here to persons real or 
imaginary may be either real or imaginary. 


By SISTER DISGUSTA 


at least by the second paragraph. 
I was, twenty-eight years ago, at 
the business of parking my two 
front baby teeth under my pillow 
for a dime each. Now, as curfew 
tolls the knell of parting day, | 
again have teeth that require park- 
ing, and you can bet they’re worth 
more than a dime apiece. 

I reflect mournfully how the 
world has changed. Tempus fugits. 
I stare at myself in a mirror, or 
what is left of a mirror after Sister 
Margaret stepped on it; the 3-inch 
trapezoid remaining shows me more 
than I want to see anyway, and ups 
my estimate of a community that 
has been looking at this, and more, 
for eighteen years. I was no raving 








Sister Disgusta is, of course, not her real 
name, but we can vouch for her authenticity 
—and respectability. A Sister of St. Dominic 
with a Master of Fine Arts degree, she is a 
free-lance artist and illustrator and has seven 
—soon to be nine—juveniles to her credit. 
She is also a papyrotamiac — she says 80 
herself! 
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beauty when that mirror was new 
and shared my purse with the vani- 
ties of school days. Eighteen years. 
Well, at that I’ve stood up better 
than the mirror did. 

In a religious community, as not 
everyone in “the world” has stopped 
to analyze, there are just two kinds 
of people; those who have remov- 
able teeth and those who haven't. 
Prescinding briefly from the pre- 
sumption that all teeth are, in a 
sense, removable (Ah, how well I 
remember the saintly old Jesuit who 
first brought that to my attention! 
It was in our first year of profession 
—everything is “ours” in the con- 
vent—and I had experienced some 
difficulty in reconciling certain pre- 
cepts of Suarez with passages in 
Denys the Carthusian. Knowing 
this, Father looked up at me one 
day when we were reading Words- 
worth, and with a look of profound 
sadness said distinctly, “I quote 
Burma-shave’s commentary on the 
Intimations of, Mortality: 


‘.... In this sad world of toil and 
sin 

Your head grows bald, but not your 
chin.’ ” 


A deep silence pervaded the room 
after this announcement. We felt he 
had bared the deepest recesses of his 
soul to us.) There is a certain 
sense in which some—remember, 
we were talking about teeth?—are 
more ephemeral than others. I, for 
one, shall never forget the day when 
the Mother Superior called me to 
the head of the table and handed 
me a letter with the admonition to 
read’ it. I began reading it rapidly. 
“Aloud!” she said. I shrank, and 
turned the color of burnt tomato 
soup. Here I had walked around for 
two weeks looking like a Ubangi, 
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and now had on a brand-new instru- 
inent of torture, a small mink trap 
which the dentist had mistaken for 
my dentures and installed over my 
protests. I cannot remember ever 
having a hairshirt that was so un- 
comfortable, or I might say, as 
noisy. “Mother,” I whithpered 
thickly, “I lithp!” “Enunciate, 
then,” she said firmly. 


Ewonctate. then. Tonight I must 
enunciate. Tonight I must make my 
decision. I turned the thought over 
in my mind, that roomy space where 
several thoughts would have room 
to amble around at once but seldom 
did. Tonight! Night was a time I had 
always loved: the time of the toot- 
ing of taxis, the hour when all the 
heavy truck lines operated, a time 
sweet with the flapping of window- 
shades and the twitter of the neigh- 
bors’ radios and practice runs of the 
fire department. I had often heard 
those sounds, from beyond the walls 
-—their seductive screeching some- 
times kept me awake until Sister 
Michael dropped her shoes, ‘ 

This dropping of shoes is a world- 
ly habit, not often indulged by nuns. 
It is the studied conclusion of a 
number of eminent students of psy- 
chology that either you drop your 
shoes or you don’t. But there is one 
in every dormitory who does, just 
as there is one in every dormitory 
who regularly moves her furniture 
around three times a week. There 
are, in fact, two kinds of people in 
every convent--those who drop 
their shoes and those who don’t. 
“Over Edom will I cast my shoe: 
| shall make of Moab my wash- 
basin.” Truer words were never 
spoken. Sometimes I simply marvel 
at King David. Seeing that he had 
never lived in a convent, he show- 
ed remarkable insight. 
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I will now tell you about silence, 
obedience, contemplation, detach- 
ment, and a number of other things 
that people in “the world” do not 
understand about the convent. It 
might be just as well to admit in 
the beginning that I don’t under- 
stand them very well either. Let 
us first consider silence. Silence is 
golden. On this point, there are 
people who are forever confusing 
silence with their vow of poverty. 
There are, in fact, two kinds of 
people in every convent; those who 
talk too much and those who don’t. 
This is one of the more striking 
differences that mark off the con- 
vent from “the world,” where there 
are two kinds of people, those who 
talk too much and those who don’t. 
This puzzled me in my early years. 
I took my case to a famous retreat 
master. 

He listened patiently as I ex- 
plained, “I don’t see why everybody 
in the world doesn’t keep quiet. It 
is so restful.” 

“Well, my child,” he said, “do 
you?” 

I sneezed twice and said ump. 


6 
"Sum he said, “I understand. 
But just remember that Eve’s fall 
jarred her tongue loose. Silence is 
enjoined by all the holy founders, 
all of whom were men. I am tempt- 
ed at times to wonder what differ- 
ences there might be in our Rules if 
they had been written by the weaker 
sex.” He sighed deeply. “Bear your 
cross patiently, my child,” he said. 
“Not for nothing does the pious Mo- 
hammedan thank God every morn- 
ing that he was not born a woman. 
The world is full of them. The 
cloister is even fuller. And with 
only one woman in Eden, she man- 
aged to say too much... .” 

The world. Always in the con- 
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vent one is eternally vigilant of 
“the world.” One should not sing 
worldly songs in the bath tub. Per- 
haps St. Augustine heard the sis- 
tren warbling at their ablutions (in 
two or three-part harmony) and 
didn’t like the ditties they picked 
up at the Hippo Balnearia. He 
states it, with dignity, that one 
must not sing “what is not appoint- 
ed to be sung.” I knew one saintly 
soul who fought this spirit single- 
handed by carolling “O What Could 
my Jesus do More?” and “Like a 
Strong and Raging Fire” when she 
bathed. This, I must in all honesty 
admit, irked the liturgist, who had 
a special waterproof copy of the 
“Motu Proprio” prepared for the 
purpose of guidance in a fuller, life. 

In another way, “the world” tries 
to make entrance into the convent, 
but fails miserably: that is in re- 
gard to the modern custom of keep- 
ing at least one elbow on the table. 
This may be a polite custom but it 
is a dangerous one.,For there are 
always two kinds of nuns in every 
refectory (the refectory is a dining 
room: a large, spare, immaculately 
clean establishment not designed 
for frivolity, a spot that has been 
the Waterloo of many a novice): 
those who sit at the end of the 
table and those who sit in the 
middle. 

Since the benches are designed 
to be entered from the end, any 
alterations resemble a San Fran- 
cisco street-car stopping at Fulton 
on a weekday afternoon at 5:20— 
everybody out but the driver. The 
end men grow agile with repeated 
leapings in and out to admit late 
comers and allow early leavers, who 
always sit in the middle. 

The one who serves, collects, re- 
lieves the reader, answers the door- 
bell, or takes care of the boarders, 
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sits in the middle by rights. But let 
no one envy the middleman. She 
must learn concentration, signaling, 
tact, and the lateral pass. Her hands 
acquire the agility of a telephone 
operator on a big city switchboard. 
She can’t afford to be caught nap- 
ping, for fear she will pass some- 
body her silverware or take three 
helpings of turnips by mistake. She 
develops tremendous balance, like 
a seal with five balls on his nose. As 
to this poppycock about keeping 
an elbow on the table, she simply 
hasn’t one to spare. Mother knew 
best after all. Nuns do not regard 
eating as an end, but as a necessary 
means, to be dispatched swiftly, 
gracefully, and purposefully, in the 
sound belief that one has more im- 
portant things to do. 

As to the cooking, I must admit 
that all the nuns I know look as if 
bread and water agreed with them. 
If ever our community goes primi- 
tive I suspect that they will begin 
not by taking off their shoes but by 
putting me in the kitchen. My 
potions and my piecrust will shortly 
make either saints or relics out of 
everyone in the house. 


en “outside” twiddle about 


idly on the subject of religious 


obedience. Fie on such twiddling. 
Obedience is a case of somebody 
telling you to do something and 
you doing it, not necessarily be- 
cause you think it is a smart thing 
to do but because you have decided 
soberly that it is a virtuous thing 
to obey. In spiritual books the re- 
wards of obedience are always pain- 
fully evident. In real life they are 
sometimes hidden through a glass 
darkly. 

This was never more glaringly 
clear to me than the day shortly 
after our profession—in the con- 
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vent everything is “our’”—when my 
novice-mistress asked me if I had 
ever taken Spanish.. Verity forced 
me to say yes, but prudence sug- 
gested that I not reveal I had flunk- 
ed it. “Go into the parlor,” she 
said. Picked up by the hair like 
Habacuc and set down in the midst 
of lions, porridge and all, I did as 
I was bid or bidden. (Bode?) 

I found myself looking at two 
dark-eyed nuns who sat stiffly on 
our best parlor chairs and looked 
lost and worried. “Say something 
to them,” the novice-mistress said. 
“In Spanish.” I have never been 
able to remember whether Buenas 
dias is Good day or Good God, but 
it was all I could remember, so I 
said it timorously, and was imme- 
diately swathed in serge and Span- 
ish—-streams of Spanish which ran 
down off my defenseless head like 
the beard, the beard of Aaron. 

I pulled myself together and in- 
quired about the uncle, the aunt 
and the brother: also the garden, 
the house, the ax and the lesson. I 
asked politely for the father of 
Charles and Mary (Carlos y Maria, 
to you) who in my school days had 
many cows—one white cow and 
many black cows. Con pluma y 
tinta—there was a phrase with ele- 
gance. “Carlos escriba con pluma 
y tinta?” I asked. We finally settled 
on a combination of Latin, Chinook 
jargon, and Indian sign language 
which worked better. Some six- 
teenth sense common to novice- 
mistresses plus the stricken. look 
on their faces, gave her the lead that 
I was not speaking pure Castilian, 
but I never got the seven Penitential 
Psalms I expected out of it. 


Tue matter of penance. There are 
always windows. There are in every 
convent two kinds of people, those 
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who want the windows open and 
those who want them shut. The 
people who want them open are 
those who sit by the radiators, and 
the people who want them shut are 
the ones who sit by the windows. 
One day I approached a holy old 
nun. “Why is this?” I asked. “Why 
can’t the fresh-air fiends sit by the 
windows and the asthmatics by the 
radiators? Why?” She shrugged her 
shoulders. “C’est une guerre a 
mort,” she said. “La parole est au 
canon.” 1 shrugged my shoulders. 
“Oui, oui,” I said. But then, she was 
very holy. 

One instrument of torture re- 
served to Third Order Sisters is the 
upper—by which I mean berth and 
not teeth. Travel was simple in the 
days of the holy founders. The only 
outfit you took along was a tome of 
the Epistles of St. Paul or the Con- 
ferences of Cassian. Very good re- 
ligious must travel in these benight- 
ed days with practically everything 
in their suitcases but the Confer- 
ences of Cassian. Let us not sigh 
for the days when a man mended 
his socks with a riveter and carried 
a can of 3-in-1 to keep his sleeves 
quiet; when knighthood was in 
flower and all women were blue- 
eyed and beautiful, and nuns stay- 
ed home: in those days of pristine 
innocence before the first Summer 
School was invented. Now the “lady 
of high degree” is not the scion of 
a noble house but the survivor of 
190 credit hours or more. Consider 
this wistful quatrain addressed to 
Founders— 


“A Gospel book and a staff he found 
Were enough when he walked this 
earth: 
He never wrestled to save his 
starch 
As he lurched in an upper berth.” 
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In the Spring and Fall migrations, 
which put the Golden Ptarmigan 
to pterrible shame, the average nun 
accumulates enough incidentals to 
start a booth in the push-cart mark- 
et. The trouble is, nobody would 
buy any of it. Manifestly it all is too 
good to throw away—after all one 
has a vow of poverty. But until 
some decree of the Department-for- 
making-life-simpler legislates on 
what to do with all the broken col- 
ored crayons, used typewriter rib- 
bons, apron patches and left-handed 
gloves that accrue to one’s prop- 
erties in a year’s time (could this, I 
wonder, be the “usufruct” we stum- 
ble over each time we read the Con- 
stitutions?), moving will continue 
to be penance for all concerned. 


| ask me, do I never long 
for the cloistered life? Yes, every 
May and September. This is not any 
transitory attack of Trappist fever 
induced by my reading and by over- 
indulgence in best sellers. I get it 
every year, at the time when I look 
at one small trunk and all that is 
supposed to go in it. What I 
wouldn’t give for a vow of stability; 
a nice lonesome desert, a cave, a 
skull, a diet of locusts and wild 
honey, far from the madding 
crowd in the registrar’s office and 
the hardy perennials in the Methods 
classes. In the words of an old 
song, I'd like to leave it all behind 
and go and find some place that’s 
known to God alone. 

I have learned, even in the peace 
and quiet of the convent, that there 
are lots of things more irritating 
than sand fleas (I had to get some- 
thing in here about fleas some- 
where, and this is the only place it 
fits) and many things worse than 
an empty skull. Mine is, in fact, 
quite empty. To those who regard 
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the Third Order home troops as a 
lot of softies and think there’s no 
life like the foreign missions I can 
only ask one teentsy weentsy ques- 
tion: how many missionaries out 
of pagan China or darkest Africa do 
you know who would volunteer for 
the parochial schools of Anywhere, 
U.S.A.? You don’t hear of a chapter 
of missionaries rising to their feet 
with tears and cheers at the pros- 
pect of going home to Brooklyn or 
Peoria or Seattle, or Kalamazoo, do 
you? 

This sort of thing could go on 
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indefinitely. I know people who 
have written a whole book and said 
less. But as a matter of fact I’ve 
got work to do, and some prayers 
to say (Oh, yes—we do say prayers. 
And we don’t sound like sick kittens 
when we do, either). Somewhere 
there is a Latin phrase for it, and 
the Swedes have an _ expressive 
idiom for it: but to anyone who 
takes a look at her wall and gets to 
feeling like a klipspringer, I can 
only say, as the Irish do—you just 
go right ahead, dearie, and it’s many 
a dry eye will follow ye. 





A Wish 


By N. M. BENNETT 


I ASK no shaft of stone to bear my name, 
No permanence of granite to express 
In flattery what virtues I possess. 
Erect memorials to men who came 
Upon vast mines of wisdom or whose fame 
Made history, whose lives have breathed success, 
Not to the traveler who in the stress 
Of life cast but the shadow of a flame. 


This would I wish; that always I might be 
A thought of sunshine at the close of day, 
A smile that meets one at a journey’s end, 
A word of cheer that lives in memory, — 
An urge that brings some quiet voice to say: 
“My life is brighter for she was my friend.” 
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Political Cancer 


By LEopoLtp KoHR 


‘,.. it would be a blessing for the world if, in place of a single world- 


state, there would be a large number of tribe-states (regna gentium) 
similar to the existence of a great number of families within one city.” 


Tx last decade alone has wit- 
nessed no fewer than three official- 
ly sponsored attempts at interna- 
tional union: the United Nations, 
the Western Union, and the Euro- 
pean Council. 

Though dissimilar in_ origin, 
these three organizations have one 
thing in common. They cannot 
succeed. This seems a brutal state- 
ment considering the good will they 
have all shown and the shortness 
of time they have so far had to 
prove themselves. Yet, these con- 
siderations cannot alter the fact 
that all of these attempted unions 
were born with an organic malady 
that is bound to bring them to an 
early dissolution. 

What is this organic malady 
which allows such a gloomy predic- 
tion to be made so fast? It is cancer. 

Just as the union of cells which 
constitute the human body cannot 
live with an overgrown fellow cell, 
a union of states cannot exist if it 
incorporates within its frame a unit 
which is disproportionately power- 
ful. If this is the case, it suffers 
from cancer. It is this existence of 
unabsorbable_ self-serving large 
powers in the various international 
organizations of our day which al- 


—St. Augustine in De Civitate Dei. 


lows the prediction of their doom to 
be made after a mere glance at 
their political maps. They all have 
cancer and, whatever our hopes 
and prayers may be, there has never 
heen a case in history where a po- 
litical organism afflicted by it sur- 
vived it. 


C cnttnsaeesienn unions, either 
disintegrated, as was the case with 
the League of Nations, or they 
were devoured by their predomi- 
nant power. Such was the case with 
the pre-Bismarck German Confed- 
eration or, to use a fascinating 
contemporary example, with the 
United States of Indonesia which, 
though less than a year old, is be- 
ing rapidly swallowed up by the 
Jogjakarta Republic, its most 
powerful single unit. 

The United Nations suffocates 
under the impact not of inexperi- 
ence and infancy but: of the same 
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deadly disease, manifesting itself 
in the struggle between its two 
giant partners, Russia and _ the 
United States. Similarly, the West- 
ern Union is bedeviled by count- 
less irksome frictions produced not 
by Luxembourg or Belgium, but 
France and Great Britain, its two 
dominant members; and so also is 
the case in the Council of Europe. 

Though the condition of political 
cancer in these unions could not be 
more obvious, few of our interna- 
tional analysts have ever diagnosed 
it. They all are aware of one thing: 
the precarious nature of the basis 
on which the various union experi- 
ments stand. But they ascribe their 
infirmity to wrong causes and are 
not greatly disturbed by them. 
Pointing with confidence to the suc- 
cess of the American and Swiss 
unions, they advise that these had 
their initial difficulties too, but that 
good will and common ideals car- 
ried them on to success. 

However, just as they fail to rec- 
ognize the cause of weakness in 
unions, they fail to understand the 
cause of their success. Neither the 
United States nor Switzerland has 
survived because of good will, com- 
mon ideals or patient effort. On the 
contrary both countries succeeded 
in spite of severe eruptions of ill 
will, impatience and, as in Switzer- 
land, even in the absence of com- 
mon culture, language, and educa- 
tion. 

They are not fair-weather insti- 
tutions relying on perpetually saint- 
ly dispositions and an unearthly 
wisdom of their citizens. They are 
as unprotected as any other state 
against the development of disrup- 
tive forces. But the same political 
diseases which wreck others can do 
no damage to them because both 
Switzerland and the United States 
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are free of political cancer. Both 
are federations built exclusively on 
a small-cell pattern. 


Sa is all the more remarkable 
since both have perfect conditions 
for large-power development. The 
political sovereign units of the Swiss 
federation are its 25 cantons, 
though nationally it has only 4 
groups: Germans, French, Italians, 
and Romansh. Had she wanted, 
Switzerland could have simplified 
her federal structure and replaced 
the 25 equally small cantons by 4 
unequally large but racially homo- 
genous states. 

She would then have one relative- 
ly huge power, the German bloc, 
one middle-sized participant, the 
French, and two minor members, 
an Italian and Romansh canton. 
But how much more complex 
would be the problems of this “sim- 
plified” kind of federation. 

Having an overpowerful German 
bloc as one of its members, a fed- 
eral government could function 
only by gracious permission of this 
bloc, and could not function at all 
over its veto. The German Swiss 
would, by democratic principles, be 
the perpetual governors and, by 
logic of might. the sole masters of 
the federation. They would consti- 
tute a cancerous big-power cell 
which would either subordinate the 
others to its own purposes or drive 
them out of the union, thus destroy- 
ing the federation either through 
centralization or dissolution. 

In the United States of Indonesia 
we are witnessing these days pre- 
cisely this. In Switzerland, how- 
ever, there is fortunately no Ger- 
man federal state, nor is there a 
German majority. There are nine- 
teen German - speaking cantons 
which..are as foreign to each other 
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as they are to any of the five 
French-speaking cantons of the 
union. By dividing instead of 
uniting the unequally large na- 
tional blocs into equally small can- 
tons of equal sovereignty, the po- 
tential development of political 
cancer has been made impossible 
in Switzerland, and a _ healthy 
small-cell organization has forever 
been secured. 


Tax same cancer-preventing de- 
vice has been applied in the United 
States. Here, too, our modern sim- 
plifiers could persuade us to amal- 
gamate the forty-eight states into 
the four or five natural economic 
regions which they now divide. But 
what would be the result of such 
regional unification? It would 
mean the disunion of the United 
States. 

Confronting a powerful Atlantic 
or Midwestern state, a federal gov- 
ernment in Washington could en- 
force its laws on them with no 
greater chance of success than was 
reserved to the League of Nations 
in its dealings with Japan or Italy. 

In order to be successful, a fed- 
eral government must always he 
more powerful than its most power- 
ful member state. In a small-cell 
union nothing is easier to achieve, 
since even the largest member is 
weak. In a large-power union noth- 
ing is harder. 

Minor problems developing in 
powerful units assume the propor- 
tions of these units and become un- 
controllable. If thus Colonel Mc- 
Cormick threatens to take Illinois 
out of the union, in the present 
small-cell pattern of the United 
States this is a joke even in Chi- 
cago. But if the region now divided 
into Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota 
and Ohio would form a single large 
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state, a McCormickian pronounce- 
ment of identical nature would 
shake the very foundation of the 
United States. 

Nowhere on earth, today, does 
greater harmony exist than among 
the members of the United States. 
Yet, when these same states and the 
same people consolidated into two 
great powers, the North and the 
South, the result was one of the 
bloodiest wars ever fought by man. 
No common heritage or culture was 
able to prevent the consequences 
arising out of political cancer. 

The cause of the success of the 
United States and Switzerland can 
therefore not, as so many political 
analysts maintain, lie in such eerie 
conditions as good will or identity 
of aspirations. It lies in their can- 
cer-free physical structure, in a sys- 
tem that knows no great powers. 

Consequently, if we want to ap- 
ply the technique of success fol- 
lowed by these two federations to 
the new unions which our states- 
men try to establish these days, we 
must adopt, not their educational 
system or political ideals, but their 
small-cell pattern. 


Tass means that, in their present 
shape, the nations of the world 
cannot be federated. Taking the ex- 
ample of a United Europe in which, 
let us assume, France with her 
45 million inhabitants would con- 
stitute its largest single unit, a 
union government, in order to solve 
its executive problem, would by 
simple mathematics need an army 
larger than that of France. By cre- 
ating a force of such magnitude in 
addition to the existing forces of the 
member states, the federation 
would both wreck itself economical- 
ly and invite political sabotage from 
its own members. 
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Since it could obtain the neces- 
sary military power only with the 
assistance of France, and since 
France would have no _ interest 
whatsoever in building up a power 
larger than her own, the chief 
source from which the federation 
could draw its strength would be 
denied to it. 

This is the reason why the large 
members of the United Nations, 
though constantly protesting their 
solicitude, have never shown any 
anxiety to provide the UN with an 
executive force large enough to 
secure their own eclipse. But with- 
out such power, the large member 
states of a European Union would 
continue to glory in the exercise of 
vetoes which, irrespective of right, 
they would possess by reason of 
might. The all-important problem 
of effective power can thus never 
be solved in a large-power federa- 
tion. 


(cnet, if any of our con- 
temporary union experiments are 
to succeed, their present large-pow 
organization must be sacrificed and 
replaced by a cancer proof small- 
cell arrangement. If this cannot be 
done, the unions cannot live. In the 
case of Europe, for instance, this 
means that, if it is to be successfully 
united, it must first be divided. Just 
as the political map of Switzerland 
shows no unified German, French 
or Italian province, the federal 
map of Europe must show no uni- 
fied Germany, France or Italy. 
Instead it must sparkle with a 
great number of new political units 
(which many will recognize not as 
new, but as Europe’s old and origi- 
nal units) such as Burgundy, Al- 
sace, Picardy, Navarre, Savoy, Lom- 
bardy, Tuscany, Parma, Modena, 
Naples, Sicily, Bavaria, Saxony, 
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Hesse, Saar, Macedonia, Transyl- 
vania, Trieste, and so forth. 

This is the only kind of Europe 
that can be federated. Burgundy, 
Normandy, Saar, Hesse, Bavaria 
can be united, but France or Ger- 
many, as great powers, never can. 


W: need only to look at the rela- 
tively small Western Union to see 
the difficulties of an organization 
incorporating large powers. Though 
they are all friends, its members get 
steamed up to the bursting point 
every time the purely technical 
question of a commander-in-chief 
arises. Personality or genius means 
nothing, nationality everything. 
Powerful France considers it be- 
neath her dignity to serve under an 
English supreme commander and 
the British are outraged by the 
thought that their fleet should be 
placed under the orders of a French 
admiral. Minor disputes assume 
unmanageable proportions. 

In a small-cell organization, on 
the other hand, they never tran- 
scend the boundaries of pleasantry. 
No New Yorker would ever serious- 
ly protest the appointment of a 
Rhode Islander as the Chief of Staff 
because New York, though large 
when compared with Rhode Island, 
when compared with the United 
States is a small state too, and is 
therefore free of power, honor and 
precedence complexes, 

Thus, the important question to 
be answered is not whether present 
day Europe can be united. It can- 
not. The question is whether the 
present great powers can be divided. 

The problem is delicate but it can 
be solved. It is delicate because we 
have been so trained during the 
past two centuries to see virtue only 
in the large and powerful that we 
associate a return to a small-state 
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world as it existed in the Middle 
Ages or ancient Greece almost in- 
stinctively with reaction. As a re- 
sult we consider the mere idea of 
splitting again what it took so long 
to unite as madness. 


Tover such huge powers as Ger- 
many, France, Italy or Russia have, 
during the last half century alone, 
heen repeatedly drenched in tyran- 
ny, conquest and defeat, to be pitied 
and revived only by foreign help, we 
are constantly awed by their great- 
ness. But we break out in senile 
chuckles whenever someone pro- 
nounces the name of such little 
states as Liechtenstein, Monaco, 
Andorra, or San Marino though 
they have survived all the great em- 
pires of the last thousand years un- 
harmed, and still stand in glory, 
sovereignty and independence in 
1950. 

The advocates of the _ great 
powers praise them as the unifiers 
of mankind, the bringers of peace, 
and the pillars of civilization. True, 
the great powers have unified the 
states into larger entities. But be- 
tween the larger entities they have 
created divisions as never existed 
amongst the small. Far from bring- 
ing peace, they are the only ones 
capable. of waging modern terror 
wars, to say nothing of the many 
wars they needed to bring about the 
union and pacification of their com- 
ponent parts. 

And as to their civilizing influ- 
ence, there are no more barren ag- 
glomerations of human beings than 
the great powers. Fertile lands of 
culture such as Italy and Germany, 
as long as they were split into mul- 
titudes of little states, produced 
such an array of immortal names 
that Western civilization is un- 
thinkable. without them. What 
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would our culture be without 
Dante, Michelangelo, Titian, Raph- 
ael, Fra Angelico, Goethe, Kant, 
Wagner, Beethoven, Direr — all 
citizens of small states. Organized 
as great powers, the same states 
produced nothing but generals, 
technicians, boxers, pilots, racers 
and dehydrators of swamps. 

Similarly, Shakespeare, Mar- 
lowe, Lodge, Ben Jonson, were the 
great sons of an England that was 
small, not of the powerful British 
Empire, and it is not by sheer co- 
incidence that of the modern Eng- 
lish writers many of the greatest 
such as Shaw, Joyce, Yeats and 
Wilde, are Irish, members of one of 
the world’s smallest nations. 


Turse is no mystery in this de- 
velopment. Physical bulk, like obe- 
sity, does not add but detracts from 
accomplishment, and _ perfection 
seems to have been granted by cre- 
ation to the small, not the large. 
Thus, in our search for happiness, 
we know that we can find it only 
within the narrow limits of our 
family, friends, or villages, where 
we count as individuals, not in 
mass, might and expansion where 
even the greatest of men are 
dwarfed. It is this strange aware- 
ness that will forever drive the oc- 
cupant of the White House back to 
his Hyde Park or Independence, 
Mo., in his search for earthly bliss. 

The economists teach us in the 
law of diminishing productivity 
that, after a certain point is 
reached, any further addition to 
productive: forces yields less than 
the previous one and that, as a re- 
sult, the healthiest unit is the small 
or middle-sized business, not the 
giant concern. 

The scientists have discovered 
that the key to the universe does 
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not lie in giant suns but in the 
minuscule atom, and the doctrines 
of all religions tell us that heaven 
is composed, not of sluggish multi- 
tudes or well-organized masses, but 
of individuals who alone have been 
created in the image of God. 


Once our statesmen realize that it 
is the small cell that, like the atom 
for the scientist, contains the secret 
of solving the intricate problems of 
social life, they will see no more 
reaction in the division of the great 
powers than economists see in the 
splitting up of great cartels. In fact, 
if they would analyze the great 
powers themselves, they would find 
that even they have applied the 
small-cell principle. 

When Great Britain and France 
were formed, their unequally large 
nations, which would never have 
lived in peace with each other, were 
unified only after they were split 
into a multitude of equally small 
counties or departments. Hitler, 
in turn, to strengthen the structure 
of Germany, abolished the unequal- 
ly large historic states and replaced 
them by small units, the Gaue. 

We thus see that the small-cell 
principle is one of the most basic 
principles of all government, fed- 
eral as well as centralized and, in- 
deed, one of the most basic princi- 
ples of life which, wherever it is 
violated, produces cancer and 
death. 

Applied to Europe, the small-cell 
principle would solve a myriad of 
now almost insoluble problems 
with one stroke. With the great 
powers gone, it would bring the all- 
important problems of effective in- 
ternational government and war 
down to the proportions where they 
could be solved with considerably 
less than a hydrogen bomb. 
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It would solve the problem of the 
cause of war. Most of Europe’s 
wars will always be fought for the 
possession of disputed territories. 
With the dissolution of the power- 
ful claimants, all these territories: 


Alsace, Lorraine, Saar, Silesia, 
South Tyrol, Carinthia, Macedonia, 
Transylvania, Trieste, Savoy, 


Schleswig-Holstein, Corsica, North 
Ireland, would become too big to be 
claimed by anybody and would for 
the first time have what they all 
really want: independence. 

Finally, such a multicellular Eu- 
rope would mean the end of all na- 
tional hostility since the traditional 
hatreds would dissolve with the na- 
tions that engendered them. French 
and Germans will always hate each 
other. But no Bavarian ever hated 
a Norman, and no Sicilian ever 
hated a Basque. 


Smt, the question of how the 
small-cell principle can be applied 
is as yet unanswered. Wisdom 
alone is not an argument against 
folly and self-interest, and it is un- 
likely that the great powers of Eu- 
rope could be induced to preside 
over their own liquidation merely 
because this would be wise. 

Yet, it can be done. Division can 
be presented in the form of a gift, 
and the gift is: proportional repre- 
sentation. This means that France, 
Italy or Germany would, instead of 
one vote, be granted 20 or 25 votes 
each, for every two million inhabi- 
tants. If, in addition, a stipulation 
is made that the delegates must 
each be elected by the two million 
and be responsible only to their 
electorates, not to the national gov- 
ernment or the nation as a whole, 
each electoral district will auto- 
matically become the sole political 
unit that actually counts in the fed- 
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eration while the nation, as a fed- 
eral unit, will have disappeared. 

In other words, there will no 
longer be a delegate from France, 
but a delegate from each of the 
20 or 25 regions of France such as 
Brittany, Normandy, Picardy, Bur- 
gundy, etc. France, Germany or 
Italy, like ancient Greece, would 
thus continue only as_ cultural 
units while their political existence 
would dissolve into the remoter, 
hostility-free atmosphere of an 
over-all European union. 


Tue small-cell principle could 
thus be applied to modern unions 
without great difficulty and be 
sweetened with so much gradual- 
ness and flexibility that even the 
great powers might be lulled into 
accepting it. 
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But if it is to be applied, it must 
first be recognized and, to judge 
from the fantastic plans advanced 
by our statesmen, and the superhu- 
man efforts which they pour into 
their realizations, it has not dawned 
upon them yet. They look for solu- 
tions in the shapeless massiveness 
of vast world union concepts while 
they could find them so easily 
watching a mason build great walls 
out of small bricks, a gourmet eat 
a steak after dividing it into many 
pieces, a musician play a tune by 
assembling countless little sounds, 
an editor prepare a front page out 
of the beginning lines of dozens of 
articles, or by looking at the en- 
trancing harmony of the 48 little 
patches that compose one of the 
most successful of all unions: the 
United States of America. 


Symphony 


By MARILYN T. PEASE 


T szxoxo of wing-tongued strings, 
Shatter the peace of my heart 
With your songs to my soul. 


Let your tones become my spirit 

In their flight from brass and steel— 
To seek in swift ascending 

Refuge, where sound is silence 

And space is one with music. 











A Letter in the Alphabet 


By HuBert N. Hart 


Usuzas it be Pontius Pilate, 1 
have never found a better symbol 
of the modern secular mind than 
His Majesty, the Emperor Constan- 
tine, at the Council of Nicaea. The 
mixture of bewilderment, irritation 
and boredom that he suffered as 
three hundred bishops waxed pas- 
sionate over an irrelevant dispute 
that put no butter on anybody’s 
bread was so typical of the twen- 
tieth-century mind that I found my- 
self laughing out loud at him. 

The Arian heresy was having 
things its own way. Any sensible 
person could see 1,600 years ago as 
well as today that to believe in 
Christ as literally God, Creator of 
the Universes, was superstitious 
fol-de-rol and the sensible people 
with Arius at their head were try- 
ing hard, as liberal Protestants try 
today, to reduce Christ to a “great 
spiritual leader” or “a man whose 
ethics was very wise” or something 
equally innocuous. 

To say it was a critical moment in 
the history of Christianity would 
be rank understatement. As Fiilop- 
Miller quotes Carlyle as saying, if 
the Arians had won, Christianity 
would have dwindled into a legend 
in a century or two. Christianity 
would have become one of those re- 
ligions (mythologies, really) that 





Hubert N. Heart, Administrative Assistant 
at Stuyvesant High School, New York City, 
goes back to the Fourth Century, a.p., for 
the perfect symbol of the modern secular 
mind in the person of His Majesty the 
Emperor Constantine. 





enlightened souls love to read about 
in Comparative Religion courses; 
Christ, with Buddha, Confucius, 
Moses and maybe John Dewey, 
would have become one in a series 
of ethical seers who had a great deal 
in common-—-the saviors of man- 
kind—all wise people whose ideas 
appeal to some of us when the ideas 
of Napoleon or Hitler or Tamerlane 
or Lenin are not appealing more. 
Dreary, but sensible, stuff. 

But about Emperor Constantine 
—he did not know Greek, the lan- 
guage of the Council, so had to get 
his version of what the noise was all 
about through a Latin interpreter. 

It is a familiar story of how the 
dispute finally centered about two 
terms, terms fraught with terrify- 
ing significance for the future of 
Western Civilization. They are al- 
most comic,—homo-ousian and 
homoi-ousian,—two words that dif- 
fered only in the iota, the smallest 
letter in the Greek alphabet. Two 
words, homoousian — corenhstan- 
tial, identical in substance with 
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God, of the same nature as God— 
and homoiousian, of similar sub- 
stance as God. 


Constantine was impatient, “Now 
what’s all the excitement about?” 
he asked his interpreter. 

“They seem to be fighting over 
some letter in the alphabet.” 

Here the Emperor went frantic 
and that is where I laughed aloud. 
It was all so modern and familiar. 
This practical liberal, impatient to 
fury at theological dispute, when he 
should have been home, in the first 
place, attending to important prob- 
lems of state. So like our practical 
liberals, frantic to tears that men 
can give themselves to logic-chop- 
ping while cancer goes uncured and 
thousands of people in America kill 
themselves annually. Hottentots 
undernourished and some fool sug- 
gests that the core of the college 
curriculum should be theology. It 
is all a fool game. Homoousian vs. 
homoiousian—nonsense! Let them 
learn economics or sell hardware or 
go into the pickle business. 

I suppose there is nothing that 
infuriates a modern liberal thinker 
quite so much as indifference to 
socio - economic problems, failure 
to achieve “social consciousness,” 
faith that when Christ said “Seek 
ve first the Kingdom of God and the 
rest shall be added unto thee” He 
meant it. Like Constantine, with 
pressing secular problems unsolved, 
he finds theological or metaphysical 
controversy an intolerable waste of 
time. “What difference does it 
make? Oh, that? That’s meta- 
physics.” 

Yet the fact that two hundred and 
twenty of the three hundred bish- 
ops voted against the iota—that jot 
—was of more significance than 
the whole industrial revolution. 
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That the Nicene Creed reads: “And 
in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only- 
begotten Son of God, born of the 
Father before all ages; God of God, 
light of light, true God of true God; 
begotten not made; consubstantial 
with the Father, by Whom all 
things were made” is a fact before 
which the much vaunted practical 
achievements of the last three hun- 
dred years fade into trivialities. 

Reading again in Fulép-Miller’s 
book of this Council reminded me 
by a not too obvious association of 
that passage in The Everlasting 
Man where Chesterton gives elo- 
quent vent to his contempt for those 
kindly souls who are fond of ob- 
serving how alike all religions are. 
All religions, they remind us, 
preach kindliness to neighbors; all 
forbid burglary and murder; all are 
humanitarian. There is truth in 
this point of view if one considers 
Christ and Buddha and Lao-tze 
(why not Abe Lincoln, Mary Baker 
Eddy, Walt Whitman and Henry 
Wallace?) as teachers of ethics. 
Christ was not, however, the leader 
of an ethical culture society. 


As Chesterton devastatingly in- 
sisted, the belief that a helpless 
Jewish baby born in a stable in an 
obscure village of an unimportant 
province of the Roman Empire 
some 1,900 years ago was the Om- 
nipotent, Omniscient God, Maker 
of Heaven and Earth and of all 
things visible and invisible, may 
be absurd, fantastic, impossible, 
but the last thing that can be said 
of such a faith is that it resembles 
any other. One may ignore it, one 
may hate it, one may try to abolish 
it, but Christianity is unique. The 
Church Father who said “Credo 
quia impossibile” knew, at least, 
that here was more than a set of 
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ethical principles. Nicaea settled 
that. 

As C. S. Lewis puts it, Christ was 
exactly what He claimed to be or a 
particularly obnoxious kind of 
megalomaniac. 

“I am the Way, the Truth and 
the Life.” 

“I am the Resurrection and the 
Life. He that believeth in Me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he 
live and have everlasting life.” 

“Come unto Me all ye who 
travail.” 

“I and my Father are one.” 

“As the Father knoweth Me, 
even so know I the Father.” 

That those who did not believe 
Him were enraged to hatred, is 
hardly to be wondered at. 

That God is and that Christ was 
and is God — that is Christianity. 
Those who find such a religion fan- 
tastic, absurd and “scientifically” 
impossible should never call them- 
selves Christians. The battle lines 
would be more clearly drawn. If 
Christianity is true, obviously the- 
ology is the queen of the sciences, 
obviously ethics is Christian moral- 
ity and education is the fostering of 
this morality. 
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If the Arians and “liberals” are 
sound in their thinking, then the 
best we can do is gather together a 
collection of ethical maxims and 
pseudo-mystical insights and hav- 
ing gathered them painstakingly 
into one volume, ignore them. They 
would be as important as the rules 
and regulations of Confucius or 
Emily Post. 


Foarnes, unless we are blinded 
with that unutterably stupid blind- 
ness of the ethical culturists like 
Sidney Hook and John Dewey, we 
may expect that the ethics of Mein 
Kampf are more likely to succeed, 
that men like Lenin are more like- 
ly to win over the mob, than an- 
thologists of the best that has been 
thought and said. 

Those modern disciples of Arius 
and Homoiousianism have a long 
way back to go, to 325 a.p. That is 
what we reactionaries have done, 
thrown away the books of enlight- 
enment and not caring much 
whether airplanes can be made to go 
faster, gone back to the dark ages 
of superstition when men fought 
uselessly over letters in the alpha- 
bet. 








The Heart of Man and God 


By Marius RISLEY 


As a lad in the grades I was intro- 
duced to art by a book entitled Pic- 
tures Every Child Should Know. 
One of these was “The Angelus” by 
Millet, in which we see a peasant 
man and wife, their heads bowed 
in prayer as they hear the ringing 
of the village church bell, just as 
a blazing sun sinks on the horizon. 
If I remember correctly, the artist 
Millet painted “The Angelus” from 
the memory of an incident in his 
childhood. He was once in the fields 
with his father when a particularly 
magnificent sunset commanded 
their attention. “My boy,” said the 
father to young Millet, “it is God.” 

This anecdote serves to intro- 
duce my subject in two ways. If we 
rule out the strictly literal interpre- 
tation of these words, which would 
he the pantheistic assertion that the 
sun is God, and argue that the sun 
is the effect of a cause and that that 
cause is God, we may say, figura- 
tively, that we can see God in a 
sunset. 

Now suppose we do not rule out 
the literal interpretation of this as- 
sertion that the sun is God. While 
there is little reason to suppose 
that this is what a humble Chris- 
tian peasant meant, nevertheless 
even taken literally it proves my 
chief point,—that whatever men 


have called God or understood to 
be God, there has never been a 
people, a race, a culture, no matter 
how primitive, in which a concept 
of God has not existed. We are not 
for the present concerned with 
what it is that some men have wor- 
shiped as God, the point is that no 
culture has existed in which there 
was not something which equates 
the idea of a supreme power out- 
side of the world which men have 
felt duty-bound to acknowledge. 
And even here, it might be said, 
the peoples who have had sun wor- 
ship or a sun deity in their cultures 
were certainly on the right track. 
Since the sun is the source of light 
and heat and energy, without which 
our life would be impossible, is it 
not in the line of reason that man- 
kind should have at some time of- 
fered rites and hymns to the sun? 
Does not Christian symbolism 
pay tribute to this stage in the 
evolution of divine worship? Do 
we not shape the ostensorium or 
monstrance, which is of gold, the 
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color of sunlight, with a design 
which we call a sunburst? Indeed, 
it is the purpose of the converging 
lines of the sunburst to direct our 
eyes to the center or source, and 
in the center of the monstrance is 
the Blessed Sacrament, which we 
believe to be God hidden under the 
appearance of bread. This is the 
same God who is the Cause of 
which the sun is an effect. Panthe- 
ism is a half-truth, for it is theistic, 
and that is the half that is true. 


Sim FRANCIS BACON, no particular 
friend of orthodoxy, wrote in his 
essay “Of Atheism,” which is most- 
ly against atheism, that “God never 
wrought a miracle to convince athe- 
ism, because his ordinary works 
convince it.” Visit, for example, the 
Buffalo Museum of Science and see 
there the magnificent reproductions 
of snow flakes. What fragile, lace- 
like delicacy, what perfect geo- 
metric design, yet no two snow- 
flakes of the billions that fall to 
earth each year have ever been 
found to be the same. Can such 
infinity of design be accidental? 

Or consider our fingerprints. 
Millions of people live and have 
lived, but no two have been found 
having fingerprints exactly the 
same. Or astronomical laws .. . 
so exact, so invariable that we can 
predict eclipses of the sun and 
moon for centuries hence, as by cal- 
culating backward we can confirm 
historical accounts of eclipses as 
described in archaeological find- 
ings. 

Now surely no reasonable person 
will deny that effect posits cause, 
that design posits intelligence—and 
these are simply other names for 
God. Isaac Newton has said, “This 
most beautiful system of sun, stars, 
and comets could no wise come into 
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existence without the design and 
ownership of a Being at once intel- 
ligent and powerful. . .. This Being 
governs all things.” 


Aw so when we teach the child 
his catechism, whose first question 
is “Who made me?” and whose 
first answer is “God made me,” no 
child ever fails to get the point. 
That kind of misunderstanding is 
left for a relatively few learned 
men. If we consider that most of 
the world’s deep thinkers in every 
century have acknowledged God, 
men from such different centuries 
and cultures as Plato and Aristotle 
to Kant and Voltaire, we see evi- 
dence of virtually universal consent 
in the mind and heart of man to 
recognize Deity. 

And so too with average men. 
The findings of anthropology and 
archaeology testify that peoples 
otherwise different in tempera- 
ments, cultures and _ geographic 
location have nevertheless had in 
common some kind of recognition 
of a Supreme Being. True, they 
have not agreed on the number or 
the kinds or the names of God, but 
this is no argument against their 
common belief in His existence. 

The oldest relics of Egypt and 
Babylon, of the Druids in England. 
of Chaldea and Carthage, the old- 
est known writings, the Book of the 
Dead, hieroglyphics, cuneiform, all 
attest to concepts of the Deity. 
Eskimos, American Indians, Teu- 
tonic tribes, Persians and Arabs all 
attest to man’s universal belief in 
the Deity. 


Four realizing the importance of 
finding even one exception to test 
the rule of man’s universal consent 
to a Supreme Being, anthropolo- 
gists have searched the until recent- 





ly unexplored Dark Continent. But 
no African tribe, however primitive, 
is without its gods, so that as Bacon 
said three centuries ago, referring 
to the American Indians, “The In- 
dians of the West have names for 
their particular gods . . . so that 
against atheists the very savages 
take part with the very subtlest 
philosophers.” It would seem, then, 
to be only David’s proverbial fool 
who has said in his heart, “There is 
no God.” 

Now if virtually all men in all 
times have held concepts of Deity 
then surely such a fact demands 
explanation, for it is the most mean- 
ingful conclusion of history. There 
are relatively few things upon 
which mankind has agreed; per- 
haps a dozen at most, including 
such things as the quest for jus- 
tice, the avoidance of tyranny, and 
the pursuit of the good, the true 
and the beautiful, whatever it is 
men have identified as true, or good, 
or beautiful. 

So that whatever has achieved 
universal agreement must be among 
the permanent values and goals of 
all men. Such a truth is the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being. And man 
has achieved this knowledge in two 
ways—from observing the universe 
and by revelation. 

Of Himself God has told us “I am 
Who Am,” and today the incontro- 
vertible testimony of the physical 
and metaphysical sciences gives to 
God the name, ““‘I Am That Which 
Must Be—I exist because I must 
exist as the only answer satisfying 
rationality.” Thus even the mock- 
ing rationalist Voltaire, whom Dr. 
Charles Brady well compares to the 
Cheshire cat, for only the grin re- 
mains—even Voltaire said that if 
there were no God it would be nec- 
essary to invent one. A philosophi- 
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cal enemy of faith did not, because 
he could not, escape this truth. 

Or, is it possible that mankind 
has been so universally deceived on 
a matter so consequential? Have all 
Deists been the victims of an arch 
deception? Have men for centuries 
lived in accordance with a fallacy? 
If certitude on this matter is im- 
possible, then we must call into 
question the ability of the mind to 
know any truth. And to say this is 
intellectual suicide! 


Bor no scientist doubts the valid- 
ity of the sense data he observes 
and it is these very data that de- 
mand ultimate causality. One does 
not need to look for God through 
a microscope, for the very exist- 
ence of the microscope infers its 
ultimate cause. Robinson Crusoe, 
walking along the beach did not ex- 
pect to find a footprint in the sand, 
but having seen the impress of a 
foot, he had no difficulty in under- 
standing how it got there. It was 
an index of the cause that pro- 
duced it. So also God’s footprint is 
on the universe and no honest scien- 
tist has failed to see it. 

After a century of research and 
discussion in evolution, we conclude 
that evolution is a process and thal 
God is back of that process. Darwin 
admitted this. Consider his exact 
words from the sixth edition of The 
Origin of Species: “There is gran- 
deur in this view of life, with 
its several powers, having been 
breathed by the Creator into a few 
forms or into one; and that while 
this planet has gone cycling on ac- 
cording to a fixed law of gravity, 
from so simple a beginning, end- 
less forms, most beautiful and most 
wonderful, have been and are being 
evolved.” 

Today, if we say this universe 
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sprang from “atomic dust” we must 
still ask, “Whence came this atomic 
dust?” Many of the deepest scien- 
tists unhesitatingly deduce God 
from their observations. Galvani, 
Ampére, Pasteur, Roentgen, Secchi, 
Mendel, Marconi were among de- 
vout Catholic scientists. 

Of living and recently living 
scientists, Albert Einstein, Robert 
Millikan, Arthur and Karl Comp- 
ton, Victor Hess, Kirtley Mather, 
Lecomte du Nuoy, William Swann, 
Alfred Kroeber, Charles Wilson 
have all recorded their belief in a 


Supreme Deity as the only logical © 


deduction from the facts of nature. 
Can all these men be deceived? If 
so, then we must question the abil- 
ity of their intellects or of any in- 
tellect to discover any truth what- 
soever! 


Nerraza will any sort of compro- 


wise satisfy. I mean such a position 
as that of Sir Bertrand Russell, who 
tells us that our universe is the re- 
sult of a fortuitous concomitance 
of atoms. He would hold that these 
atoms have come together in just 
the right way at the right time and 
at the right temperature to make 
the life we know possible. But it 
could have been another way just 
as easily. Quite right. The earth 
we inhabit need not be here. The 
house we dwell in was not always 
here and one day will no longer be. 
But while it is here, its presence de- 
mands a cause. The universe need 
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not exist, but it does, and we must 
ask, “Why is it here?” 

And fortuitous chance as the 
cause is a little disappointing. The 
position is answered by an expert 
in the field of science, Dr. E. Cressy 
Morrison, past president of the New 
York Academy of Sciences. Mr. 
Morrison points out that if we were 
to mark ten pennies with the num- 
bers from 1 to 10, and shake them 
up in our pocket and then try to 
draw them out in succession, our 
chance of drawing them out from 1 
to 10 in order would be only one 
chance in 10 billion! The laws of 
mathematics are not friendly to 
chance. 

And the same scientist, in point- 
ing out that oxygen, hydrogen, car- 
bon dioxide and carbon are the es- 
sentials for life, as we know it, as- 
sures us that there is not one chance 
in millions that all these elements 
should be at one time on one planet 
in exactly the right proportions for 
sustaining life. To date, science 
does not fully explain it, and to 
credit it to accident, is to defy 
mathematical and statistical laws! 

I have attempted only to show 
that a Supreme Being must exist 
... that the mind of man demands 
it and that the heart of man de- 
clares it. Only when the two, the 
mind and the heart, work together, 
only when the man of science be- 
comes also the man of God, will the 
furthest reaches of the Truth be 
ours! 





I Take Thee... 


By THoMAs L. BROWNE 


te 
Do you take her... ?” 


Sacred silence, a miracle.is here. 
Angels, envious, watch a human pair 
Become each other, joy and pain to share. 
Sacred silence, a miracle is here. 


“With this ring .. .” 


Golden hoops of love and grace, 
Grapple, fuse and merge, their life’s begun 
When two, in God, forevermore are one. 
Golden hoops of love and grace. 


“In the name of the Father . . .” 


Union mystic, painful, sad, 

Crosslife radiant now for all their life 

As close as Christ and Christ, this man and wife. 
Union mystic, painful, sad. 


“God of Isaac, God of Jacob .. .” 


Nights of suffering, nights of joy, 
Your wife is called to be a flowering vine, 
Your sons will sit in peace, all strong and fine, 
Nights of suffering, nights of joy. 


Song: 


O God Who used this holy act 

To show your love and life with men, 
Give us a knowledge of that fact 

So we can save our souls. Amen. 





The Catholic Revival 


By SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY 


H HAVE been asked to tell you what 
a priest should be. That’s a very 
big order indeed! I can tell you 
what kind of priest a militant lay- 


man needs, what kind of a priest 
we pray for. I do so out of deepest 
reverence for those priestly powers 
that make him another Christ. 

Above all, we need a man of God, 
and that’s no platitude. There has 
been too much of the footballer, 
backslapper type of priest put for- 
ward as the ideal man to deal with 
young people. We may accept him 
as a coach, as the chief entertainer 
at a party, the organizer of a par- 
ish get-together, but for our priest 
we need a man of God, a holy man, 
another Christ. 

This means a man who shows 
us Christ because he knows Him. 
Was this not the reason for all 
those hours spent in Scripture 
study, theology, prayer and medi- 
tation? Knowing Christ and know- 
ing about Him are two very differ- 
ent things. When a situation comes 
up does the priest try to act as 
Christ would have or does he try 
to reproduce a reasonable facsimile 


of the rules of procedure? Know- 
ing Christ has a pruning effect also 
on one’s words, it prevents the 
stereotyped, the forced phrase. 

It doesn’t take very long to dis- 
cover the main direction of a 
priest’s (or any Christian’s) life, 
Christ to be loved, or something 
else. Knowing Christ means having 
that exquisite sense of the sensi- 
tivity of others. It means confidence 
in others, a confidence well aware 
that men fall and fall again, but 
a confidence all the same. 

There is nothing particularly 
priestly, it seems to me, about 
teaching mathematics, or adminis- 
tering a social welfare agency; a 
layman with a grasp of the spiritual 
and corporal works of mercy can 
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do that, but the layman can’t in- 
terpret the Scriptures as well as the 
priest, nor explain the interrela- 
tions of theology and the practical 
life, the history of the Church, the 
lives of the saints, the spiritual 
life. The priest has special powers. 
Everyone knows that using a spec- 
ialist at a job not requiring his 
special training is a waste of man- 
power and skill. 


Ove of the chief duties of the 
priest is administering the sacra- 
ment of confession. To us on the 
other side of the screen this means 
much more than listening to the 
great and little offenses against God 
and giving the usual dosage of pen- 
ance. It means teaching the penitent 
to examine his own life in the light 
of the apostolate, in the light of 
his place in life. It means more 
than asking if Mike has been patient 
with those growing children of his. 
It means knowing why kids are the 
way they are and being able to 
give concrete advice about that 
worrisome young rebel who has 
every chance in the world of end- 
ing up a juvenile delinquent. 

It means a realization of what 
it’s like to sweat eight hours a 
day in a clanking assembly line. 
and then sit huddled in a hot sticky 
subway for forty-five minutes on 
the way home. It means more than 
giving stereotyped answers to vital 
questions. It’s easier to say “You 
must give him up” than for her to 
give him up, easier to say “Don’t 
touch it again” than for him to go 
back to the boarding house and sit 
in solitude; at least the bar provides 
companionship, a sense of belong- 
ing. 

It means beginning the slow job 
of reconstruction . . . teaching how 
to pray ... that God is love... 
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that life in the service of others is 
the only thing worthwhile. This re- 
quires more than one-minute con- 
fessions . . . It means supplement- 
ing the grace of the Holy Ghost 
with long, hard efforts at under- 
standing men and their problems. . . 
It means getting to know more than 
the jargon of our lives, more than 
a few jokes to put us at ease, it 
means knowing the context of to- 
day’s world, the atmosphere in 
which we live and breathe. 


Tue priest’ must give sermons too. 
This is the only teaching a lot of 
us have time for all week, the only 
contact with the living tradition 
of the Church, the only way of 
knowing the mind of the Church 
on contemporary problems. The 
literary sermon, the paraphrase of 
the Gospel story, the slapping at 
popular scapegoats (the Commu- 
nists have now replaced the Prot- 
estants), are these the sustenance 
needed by the people of God in 
today’s world? 

What are the problems that come 
up in the lives of the average par- 
ishioner: race discrimination or 
bingo; the life of charity or some 
local novena; the responsibilities 
of a Christian citizen or praise of 
the donor of the new set of stations? 

When the priest speaks to his 
people, is he very different from 
St. Paul speaking to his flock? Yet 
does the average sermon today echo 
the personal love of God, the dedi- 
cation that St. Paul put into his? 
Does it give forth with the sweet- 
ness of God, the joy of service, the 
happiness of being united together? 

Nietzsche said he did not believe 
in Christ because we, Christians, 
did not look saved. He had some- 
thing there. Does the priest in the 
pulpit always sound like the bearer 















of the richest gifts to men, joyful 
and confident in the love of God? 
We need not only the preaching of 
the faith, we need to know our 
faith. 


Waar more does the layman re- 
quire from his priest? I would say 
freedom to assume responsibility, 
even if it means making mistakes. 
As long as we are forced to act 
merely as underlings, as doorbell 
ringers for drives,—“Come all of 
you, don’t let St. Clara’s down”— 
then obviously our notion of Chris- 
tian service will be restricted to 
that. 

How will we ever learn to take 
our place in the unions, the schools, 
civic affairs, if we are always 
treated like children who must be 
signaled to, to stand up and sit 
down, who have set lines to say to 
the visiting dignitary? How can 
we be responsible for our neighbors 
and the shop, if all we are ever 
asked to do is to organize a dance 
for the altar fund or to provide 
money for the altar boys’ annual 
outing? How can we determine a 
course of action, when the only 
thing permitted us is to follow in 
the worn tracks of generations? 
We need training in charity, we 
need to flex our muscles, to grow. 

This trust that we ask doesn’t 
mean carte blanche of course, it 
'does mean that in the secular do- 
main—our particular field to make 
fruitful for God—we be allowed, 
nay encouraged, to take the initia- 
tive to assume positions of author- 
ity. 


A STRONG group of laymen could 
have stopped the disgracefu) mob 
scene that lasted for three days in 
an overwhelmingly Catholic neigh- 
borhood because a union organizer 
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was indiscreet enough to invite 
several of the Negro members to 
his home for a conference. Neither 
priest nor layman had anything to 
say. 

Integrating new elements into 
the parish is a task for Catholic 
laymen—instead, it was Catholic 
laymen who circulated the white 
covenant petitions, who warned a 
young couple that there would be 
trouble if a Negro were seen visiting 
their home again. 

If laymen have never been urged 
to think as Catholic adults about 
contemporary issues, how on earth 
can it be expected of us to take the 
right stand when the chips are 
down? 

Active Catholic laymen have 
shown that they could transform 
a neighborhood, could guide the 
young adolescent, could take charge 
of the family whose breadwinner is 
unemployed, could cut the ground 
out from under the crooked pre- 
cinct captain. This type of action 
is rightfully the layman’s. We 
don’t go in for it because we are 
never urged to be Catholics save 
within the narrow context of at- 
tendance at Mass, forswearing birth 
control, keeping the negative as- 
pects of the Commandments. What 
a positive program of real Catholic 
charity would be possible, if our 
priests only gave us the word. 


Tue Catholic laity in this country 
have been kept in swadding clothes, 
protected by our clergy since the 
days when they were the only liter- 
ate men in our midst. Now, when 
we are beginning to have our share 
of professionals, we are often still 
in the apron-string stage of “I’d 
better check with Father,” or “It’s 
not for me to act if Father hasn’t 
said anything,” or “I’m a good 
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Catholic. I go to Mass regularly, my 
children are in Catholic schools, I 
contribute generously to the col- 
lections.” 

Obviously mistakes will be made, 
boners will be reported in the local 
press, money used imprudently. 
How else does one learn? This will 
be a time when the support of our 
priest, his understanding of the 
complementary roles is essential. 

Perhaps the layman may not echo 
the line of the diocesan newspaper. 
So what! The temporal order is the 
layman’s field of action. The priest 
can act only indirectly, by counsel- 
ing the layman, by helping him to 
see the issues clearly, and by en- 
couraging him to be courageous. 


Tue priest cannot hope to know 
more about unions than the labor 
organizer, but he does know what 
honesty is, and he can spell it out 
in terms of wages and justice, se- 
curity and human dignity. The 
priest cannot go into politics, but 
he can point out the layman’s duty 
to be informed, to vote, to run for 
office. The priest cannot decide na- 
tional policy, but he can do much 
to stem the tide of hatred that is 
rising in this country. 

The priest cannot deal in real 
estate; but he realizes what over- 
crowding does to family life, he 
knows what segregation means to 
Negroes, and he can urge the Cath- 
olic layman to take up the fight in 
their behalf. The priest cannot in- 
trude upon the family and start 
tinkering, but he can foster a Cana 
movement which would sponsor 
family co-operatives and a kinder- 
garten. 

We laymen need a priest who 
will appreciate all the difficulties 
of our daily life and counsel us— 
we need disinterested spelling out 
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of issues—we need to have broader 
vistas opened up. Without this sus- 
taining hand, we may act but with- 
out clarity, without the total gift 
of self. If the temporal order (the 
job, the family, the institution, the 
state) is lopsided, that’s our prob- 
lem, our responsibility. True, we 
must get advice, but the final de- 
cision is ours. It is in this field that 
we work out our salvation. 


Tas brings me to the point of 
accessibility. If we have to make 
appointments days in advance, if 
we can only see you in those awful 
parlors, if we can only talk to you 
about business, we feel uncomfort- 
able, constrained, out of our natural 
element, awkward, overawed, futile. 
Meet us in our homes, in our club 
rooms, be available. 

We know you have a breviary to 
read, we know too that today is the 
time to talk to Joe about coming 
into the Church, to Mary about the 
problems she’s confronting now 
that she has left St. Cecilia’s. Now 
is the time to get those three fellows 
working in the neighborhood, now 
while they are still interested, not 
tomorrow when you have scheduled 
it. 

We should be able to talk to you 
about our problems, in our own 
language, in our own way. Listen to 
us, hear us out, not all of us have 
studied rhetoric, not all of us know 
how to shape our phrases judi- 
ciously. Try to get through to the 
heart of the matter: in back of the 
nonchalance is a great desire to do 
something worthwhile, the casual 
“Father, can I see you a minute” 
may be the prelude to a fight to pre- 
vent an abortion. 

Then too you are the priest of the 
people. Every parish has a different 
set of problems; you can’t answer 
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them all, but you could be a referral 
point to people who can help. That 
young couple could be put in touch 
with the Wilsons; Jim might look 
for a job through Miss Michaels of 
the Government Employment Bu- 
reau; that baby should get special 
care, the child health division dis- 
tributes free drugs; Mrs. Martin 
can’t make out with her old age 
pension, but the Maguires have a 
big family and an extra room, per- 
haps she could help with the chil- 
dren. . . Tom’s in trouble, a word 
from you at the Juvenile Court may 
make the difference between a 
warning and three months in the 
Reformatory. 

Your people need housing, play- 
grounds, help in a number of ways; 
why not make use of the parish’s 
young lawyers, doctors, and teach- 
ers? The social worker would be 
glad to get some of her training 
across to people who are in contact 
with children: get her to talk to 
your young teachers. 


j KNOW all this may sound idealis- 
tic, that for a long time you will be 
a curate with nothing to say, with 
fifty jobs to do and barely time to 
read your breviary. I know that I 
have very little idea of the strain of 
just carrying out the minimum in 
a big city parish: the sick calls, the 
confessional, the _ societies, the 
youth clubs. I know that young 
priests can’t chose with whom they 
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will work or when. I know that 
radicalism is often a label that can 
hurt a young priest as it hurts the 
layman. I know that very soon the 
priest comes in contact with harder, 
longer fights with the Adversary 
than I ever dream of. 

I know that you will be thrust 
into a situation which already ex- 
ists, that you will be asked to follow 
time-honored ways. I know that 
you will feel that you don’t know 
half enough for even the most ele- 
mentary help to your people, that 
only confidence in the Holy Ghost 
and your priesthood keeps you 
going some weeks. I know the pres- 
sure that pushes you into the rut of 
routine, that keeps you from doing 
half the work you'd like to be 
doing. 

I know that your monthly income 
seems terribly small compared to 
the needs of the people you visit 
and work with. I know that it isn’t 
the custom here as it is in France 
for a young priest to be forthright 
and vigorous in his opinions, ming- 
ling with the people and becoming 
one of them. I know that here we 
still feel that the priest must stand 
apart, must keep up a certain 
exterior standard required of the 
respectable clergyman in this coun- 
try. 

But I also know that you are 
a priest forever; that you are 
Christ among the people who need 
Christ. 


As we go to press, the President of the Calvert Foundation of Chicago 
informs us that Childerley is still functioning. In the June issue Sally 
Cassidy told of a rumor that Childerley “would probably have to close.” 
This is absolutely untrue. Miss Cassidy will explain the situation in the 


next issue. 





W nex I was in St. Andrews earlier 
this year—I hasten to add, not for 
the purpose of competing in cham- 
pionship golf, but for the far hum- 
bler task of doing some research 
in the University Library—I was 
much surprised to hear a great deal 
of talk about the Scottish national- 
ist movement. I was surprised be- 
cause the cause of Scottish nation- 
alism is a very old story and, so 
it appeared, not a very serious one. 
The words evoked a picture of old 
chieftains, poets and literati in 
kilts—not rarely Catholic ones, be- 
cause of the Stuart connection and 
the unbroken Catholicity of parts 
of the Highlands— who were as 
much of a joke to their fellow 
Scots as to any who heard of them 
south of the Border. In any case, 
whenever one of these Scottish na- 
tionalists put up for Parliament, he 
invariably came out bottom of the 
poll with a few paltry votes which 
caused him to forfeit his deposit. 
Scotland, of course, is not a con- 
quered country. If anything it is the 
other way round. It was the King 
of Scotland who succeeded to the 
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throne of England and united the 
two countries. Scotland is a sturdily 
Protestant land—even a few days 
in St. Andrews where ancient theo- 
logical fires still burn merrily and 
the virtues of the Reformer Wis- 
hart as against the vices of Card- 
inal Beaton remain part of the tea- 
table talk proves this—and there- 
fore it has no religious quarrel with 
England, unless it be to deplore 
the spread of paganism and loose 
morals in that country and the 
spread of them thence into the 
country of John Knox. 

I noticed by the way how the 
Scottish religious tradition still ex- 
pressed itself in the demure ap- 
pearance and dress of women in 
an Edinburgh theater. But rather 
more important than these Scottish 
characteristics is the individualism 
and tough business sense of the 








Michael de la Bedoyere, Editor of the 
London Catholic Herald, discusses this 
month the latest Scottish nationalist move- 
ment now gaining headway. The greater 
number of Scottish Catholics are really Irish, 
says Mr. de la Bedoyere, and have always 
tended to be nationalist, hence the move- 
ment is receiving much Catholic support. 
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Scots who usually seem far more 
interested in making money out of 
England than in nourishing roman- 
tic fancies culled from the pages of 
ancient history books. 


Soca reasons militate against the 
success of any form of Scottish 
nationalism comparable to the his- 
toric struggle of the Irish for free- 
dom and separation from Britain. 

Hence it was that I paid little at- 
tention while in St. Andrews to the 
talk about a_ so-called Scottish 
Covenant which was destined soon 
to make history. After all, I was in 
the country only a few weeks after 
the General Election in which Scot- 
tish nationalism played no part 
whatsoever; nor, for that matter, 
had I seen any references to the 
subject in any of the London 
papers. 

The fact is that Scottish national- 
ism has almost entirely broken 
away from the romanticism which 
characterized the original, still-born 
movements, and is now being or- 
ganized and put forward in a thor- 
oughly businesslike and _hard- 
headed Scottish way. Its real in- 
terest lies, not only in its perfectly 
justified patriotism, for Scotland is 
a separate country with a separate 
history and tradition, but also in 
the fact that it puts forward an 
example of political devolution 
which many people believe to be the 
only adequate answer to the in- 
creasing centralism which more 
and more characterizes the modern 
state. 


Ta history of the new movement 
goes back a few years when the 
more realistic Scots among the 
original Nationalist movement real- 
ized both the hopelessness and the 
foolishness of their fellow national- 


ists. They felt that a majority of 
Scots would really appreciate a 
strictly limited autonomy in domes- 
tic affairs, while not having the 
slightest desire for that brand of 
complete independence which feeds 
one’s national vanity while empty- 
ing one’s pockets. 

The increasing demand for Scot- 
land’s right to look after her own 
strictly Scottish concerns was in 
part due to the war and in part to 
the post-war political crisis. In a 
war everything is put second to the 
quick efficiency of the whole coun- 
try, and in such circumstances the 
authority of the capital increases 
rapidly. Scotland is a very long 
way from London, and therefore 
Scottish needs and necessities were 
rarely remembered when. orders 
were given. After the war, the 
Labor-Socialist experiment also 
necessitated much centralization, 
and though Scotland has given 
many valuable recruits to the Labor 
movement, from Keir Hardie on- 
wards, it is connaturally impatient 
of too many varieties within the 
unity. So Scottish needs once again 
found themselves to be “also- 
rans.” Nor was there great hope 
that if Labor were defeated, the 
Tories would have warmer feelings 
for Scotland, since this party like- 
wise suffers from the modern dis- 
ease of wishing to handle every- 
thing centrally, uniformly and 
quickly. 

Cashing in on this feeling, the 
new leaders were wise enough to 
limit the authority of the Scottish 
Parliament which they wished to | 
establish, to such matters as educa- 
tion, transport, housing, the land, 
industry, health, planning, local 
government and sections of taxa- 
tion. Even more wisely, they side- 
stepped the whole electoral business 
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by organizing the movement as an 
affair entirely apart from the na- 
tional party divisions. 

Whereas before, Scottish nation- 
alism was hopelessly defeated 
whenever a Scottish nationalist 
candidate was nominated, now the 
Scots would be able with a good 
conscience to support the Tory or 
Labor or Liberal candidate for the 
national Parliament at Westmin- 
ster and at the same time pursue 
domestically the struggle for a 
Scottish Parliament with limited 
authority. 


I. 1947 the First Scottish National 
Assembly met in Edinburgh, mus- 
tering no less than 600 delegates 
of a very representative type. A 
year later the Second National As- 
sembly approved the plans for a 
Scottish Parliament which a com- 
mittee of the First Assembly had 
drawn up, and took them to Lon- 
don. 

There they received the kind of 
cold-shouldering which the present 
writer would have given them, since 
Scottish nationalism of any variety 
did not at that time seem a serious 
proposition to anyone in London. 
In fact London said in so many 
words that all this sounded splen- 
did, but it was well known that the 
Scottish people as a whole did not 
take Scottish nationalism seriously. 

That answer gave the leaders of 
the movement their third oppor- 
tunity of moving right ahead. In 
order to convince the world that 
this was no minority crankiness, 
they launched the Covenant. This 
is a document pledging the signa- 
tories “in all loyalty to the Crown 
and within the framework of the 
United Kingdom, to do everything 
in our power to secure for Scotland 
a Parliament with adequate legis- 
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lative authority in Scottish affairs. 

This step has had a resounding 
success. Within three months al- 
most a million signed, and today, 
some seven months after the 
launching, the signatories number 
more than a million and a quarter, 
more than a third of the electorate 
of Scotland. In view of the fact that 
only a minority is usually interested 
in taking even so simple a political 
action as appending a signature, 
and the general agreement that 
Scottish nationalism has never been 
a burning question in Scotland. 
such results would seem to estab- 
lish the fact that the support for the 
new movement is really wide and 
really serious. London, whether it 
likes it or not, will have to take 
cognizance of a new and in some 
ways alarming phenomenon. 

One of the interesting things 
about the quality of the support is 
its universality. The movement 
does not seem to attract any par- 
ticular section or class of the Scot- 
tish people. Working-class and im- 
portant working-class leaders, 
whose bias is usually for the source 
and capital of the Labor movement, 
have given notable support. The 
professional class and the business 
class seem to be as well represented 
as the peasants and the landed 
people, traditional supporters of 
Scottish nationality. And the re- 
ligious communions are exception- 
ally active. 

Catholics, it seems, tend to be 
divided, as indeed is Scottish Ca- 
tholicism. The greater number of 
Scottish Catholics are really Irish, 
and many of them fear that Prot- 
estant, Puritan Scotland would 
prove a harsher authority than in- 
different Westminster. They may 
be right, but they have against them 
the story of Catholic education 
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since the Scottish Education Act 
which has given Catholics in Scot- 
land a far better deal than Catholics 
in England and Wales have re- 
ceived. For this reason, perhaps, 
and because the really Scottish 
Catholics have always tended to be 
nationalist, the movement has re- 
ceived much Catholic support. 


N anonaust and separatist move- 
ments, like their counterpart move- 
ments for federalization and uni- 
fication, are always intensely inter- 
esting and important, because they 
respond so closely to human de- 
sires and usually affect so very 
closely the destinies of individual 
people. Aldous Huxley in _ his 
younger days tried to argue that 
neither the view that there was 
only one God nor the view that 
there were many gods could be 
called true or false. The two views 
were simply responses to the unity 
and the variety which both to- 
gether form part of the human out- 
look. 

Huxley’s philosophy was weak, 
but not his observation of human 
nature, and these political centri- 
fugal and centripetal movements 
undoubtedly correspond to the uni- 
fying and differentiating aspects of 
every human being. We see that 
things work better and more 
smoothly when they are all related 
together and fitted into a common 
purpose. At the same time we feel 
that there is richness and beauty 
and the sense of the living realities 
in every separate detail of God’s 
creation. Man himself is a little 
world of his own, and how easily 
that little world—which is also the 
most important world of God’s 
earthly creation—is crushed by the 
big and efficient unified battalions! 

So strong are the two senses that 
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there is a constant temptation to 
work the one or the other to ex- 
cess, and with disastrous conse- 
quences. We know from _ post- 
Reformation history the terrible 
effects of exaggerated nationalism 
which has gone so far as to replace 
the one God by many national gods 
in the minds of millions. And to- 
day we are realizing better than 
ever before the even more disas- 
trous consequences of attempts to 
convert man into the mechanical 
instrument of great unified ideolo- 
gies and scientific theories. 


I. would seem that the present 
movement for Scottish nationalism 
which I have described represents 
a sane and rare example of recon- 
ciling in the political field the 
double need for unity and variety. 
The Scots recognize the existence 
of their own special variety, rac- 
ially, historically, geographically, 
and rightly believe that this distinct 
variety needs special treatment 
which only those who enjoy that 
variety fully understand. But they 
also recognize that the world is big- 
ger than Scotland and that for other 
purposes it is better to recognize 
history and tradition again and re- 
main part of a larger group. It is 
a typical, realist, hard-headed Scot- 
tish solution! 

But what the outcome will be is 
another matter. The Scottish move- 
ment, there is no denying it, is not 
popular with the people who matter 
in London. No one with authority 
and power likes yielding it up. Con- 
venience, precedents, established 
ways of doing things, always resist 
such changes. But if the Scottish 
nationalists continue to fight their 
sane battle as shrewdly as they 
have begun, I think they will win 
in the end. 














W uran this department: “Ra- 
dio’s finished—washed up!” “Don’t 
be silly, you can’t knock off a 
#400,000,000 industry overnight!” 
“TV’s the thing. It'll be a six bil- 
lion dollar industry before many 
moons!” “To TV—radio will have 
to take a back seat, you mark my 
words.” 

Take your pick. No matter what 
trade circle you happen to pop into 
you can get an argument, or at least 
a discussion, at the drop of a kilo- 
cycle by simply mentioning that 
somebody said something or other 
about the industry’s future. 

But, you don’t care about all this. 
You’re simply John Q. Listener 
and the only thing that interests 
you is what comes over your radio 
when you turn it on, or what is go- 
ing on in TV should you happen 
to have a set. Let the fellows be- 
hind the scenes, “in the trade,” fuss 
and fume and haggle and argue, all 
you want is programs—good pro- 
grams and you don’t much care 
how you get them. Or, do you? 

There are some 2,900 commer- 
cial radio stations in the U. S. to- 
day. More important there are 
radios in roughly 94% of American 
homes, a total of about 80,000,000 
sets — with 12,000,000 in automo- 
biles alone. There are almost 
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6,000,000 TV sets in use. So “you” 
are an awful lot of people with a 
great big stake in the twists and 
turns radio and TV are going to 
be making in the months and years 
to come. 

Economic pressures, jockeyings 
for position, deals and counter 
deals are going to place a terrible 
strain on people in the radio and 
TV industries. And, don’t fool 
yourself, program content is going 
to go through some amazing she- 
nanigans as time goes by. Or, have 
you already begun to notice? 


I; will be the aim of this depart- 
ment to try to keep you posted on 
“whither radio and TV” always 
with four very important phases of 
these two lively arts in mind: 
(1) children’s programs; (2) the 
top-rated shows; (3) commercial- 
ism, and (4) religious programs. 
Radio and—more especially—TV 
have a tremendous influence on 
children. You and I, especially if 
we have children, have a grave re- 
sponsibility to be careful of their 
entertainment fare. So have those 


who produce programs for chil- 
dren. Therefore we aim to keep an 
ear (and an eye) on them, that is 
on the shows and the people pro- 
ducing them. 
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Top-rated shows are the most 
popular ones and hence not only 
exert the greatest possible influence 
but, because they do, are fairly 
vital to at least a segment of our 
cultural life—its growth, or its de- 
cline. 

Commercialism we take to mean 
the influence which the economics 
of the game exert on our program 
fare. American radio and TV are 
able to exist because of advertising. 
At the same time it can be safely 
said that advertisers advertise on 
radio and TV by sufferance of the 
American people. We, the people, 
actually “own” the air these fellows 
broadcast over. We have entrusted 
that air to our government. Our 
government grants use of that air to 
various people to use it “in the pub- 
lic interest, convenience and neces- 
sity.” When they, in turn, “hire 
out” blocks of time to advertisers, 
these latter have a very grave re- 
sponsibility not to offend us, the 
people. We’ll try to keep a weather 
eye on this phase of broadcasting, 
too. 

Religious programs—particularly 
Catholic programs—have a very 
large place in the scheme of things 
kilocyclic. (Commercial religious 
programs are the third largest 
source of radio income, by the by.) 
We'll try to keep up with the world 
of Catholic radio and TV, too. (On 
that score; we’d welcome a word 
from time to time from any of you 
engaged in Catholic broad- and tele- 
casting . . . who, what, when, how, 
where, etc.) And so we begin... 
this first time with something about 
TV codes. 


Coss or code not? There is a great 
deal of pressure being brought to 
bear, from various quarters, urging 
the TV industry to adopt a code of 
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standards and practices to put a 
stop to unsavory programs of all 
kinds and descriptions. The Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters 
(with not a few TV members) are 
appointing a committee to investi- 
gate; the Television Broadcasters 
Association has expressed interest 
and at least one station, WOR-TV, 
New York, has gone ahead and 
adopted the motion picture code to 
sort of bridge the gap twixt now and 
whenever a TV code evolves. 

Meanwhile, Broadcasting Maga- 
zine has come out editorially 
against a code saying that it is im- 
practical for the industry to regu- 
late itself-—by far the best way for 
the job to be handled, of course— 
because it has no way of enforcing 
a code should any individual or 
group decide to break it. 

There are many angles to this 
business of a TV code but it should 
be noted that something indeed is* 
wanting in TV. From every hand 
(and not alone from Catholic 
sources, by the way) there have 
arisen howls of protest against cer- 
tain TV programs. At least one 
network station threatened to can- . 
cel a particular show unless the net- 
work saw to it that the program 
ceased offending. 

It has been remarked that TV has 
caused more protests on grounds of 
morals and sheer bad taste in its 
short span of existence than radio 
has so far in its entire thirty-odd 
years of activity. 

TV is a costly medium. Good tal- 
ent costs money. It’s far easier to 
hire some inferior character with 
virtually no talent but a lot of brass 
who will try to get away with mur- 
der, and so far does. When you are 
short of cash and. therefore, talent, | 
it’s much easier to capture an audi- 
ence with short skirts and low-cut 
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necklines. It’s simply the common 
burlesque routine all over again. 


O- course, there are many ex- 
cellent programs, but it is indeed 
strange that some people who have 
been doing splendid work in radio 
have stooped to what might be 
termed “expedient programing” in 
TV. By the same token, it could be 
assumed that these and others in 
the industry will begin knuckling 
down and applying norms of good 
morals and good taste when more 
money is available and under the 
pressure of the reactions which 
have been so vociferously adverse 
thus far. 

But, can we afford to wait for 
such a turn? TV is a communica- 
tions and entertainment medium of 
such amazing potency, it has such 
marked power to impress that the 
public and the industry can hardly 
afford to stand by and wait for na- 
ture to takes its course. Human 
nature, and especially advertising 
human nature, has a way of taking 
the easiest course as long as it can 
get away with it, and the risks in- 
volved for the good of all concerned 
particularly the family group view- 
ing at home—are far too great. 

Would the motion picture indus- 
try’s code have survived as long as 
it has without the Legion of De- 
cency? Is some sort of legion of 
decency for TV the answer? Local 
censorship would be impossible and 
undesirable. Censorship of most 
any kind is undesirable. The only 
kind of regulation that is really 
sound and thoroughly American is 
self-regulation. 

Broadcasting Magazine says that 
self-regulation cannot be enforced. 
Certainly any penalties like fines or 
sitting in the corner would be well- 
nigh impossible to impose, but 
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what’s so impossible about grown 
men of good will—and we assume 
that all who are considered by the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion as fitting to hold TV licenses 
are reliable citizens — setting up a 
eode and sticking to it on their 
honor? 

There’s another phase to this 
code business that we don’t believe 
has ever been stressed strongly 
enough in the whole history of 
broadcasting. It involves that very 
element of commercialism we 
touched on earlier in this column. 
We'd like to take up that point in 
next month’s installment. 


Srorrns: Would you like to be a 
spotter for this department? One 
man simply cannot catch all the 
good and bad shows on the air over 
the country. It’s even difficult to get 
a good cross section, what with 
radio and TV operating as exten- 
sively as they are. Especially one 
cannot applaud or accuse here a 
show or series that was put on, or 
is going on, over your local station. 
So, if you see or hear a good show, 
or series, drop us a line naming the 
program, the station or network 
and add a few “why-you-think- 
so’s.” Same with the bad ones. 
We'll try for a sort of “consensus” 
each month. But, let’s not shoot for 
all bad reports. It helps us get 
better radio and TV when we 
praise, even more, sometimes, than 
when we condemn. 

Now a random few from our own 
radio-TV notebook: 


W:. APPLAUD: Shows like the Rail- 
road Hour, the Great Gildersleeve, 


Life with Luigi, Jack Benny, 
Twenty Questions and the Break- 
fast Club for good entertainment. 
That’s all—for good entertainment. 
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A news show like the CBS News 
at six each evening, EDT, sponsored 
by Metropolitan Life for calm, 
straightforward reporting and in- 
structive institutional advertising. 
We applaud program director Bob 
Cochrane of WMAR-TV (Balti- 
more) for this statement made at 
the Eastern regional meeting of the 
Catholic Broadcasters Association 
in Washington in April: 

“I believe that we who work 
with television should retain a con- 
stant sense of the miraculous, a 
breathless wonder at the power and 
the magic of the medium we use. 
I believe that we should keep in 
our minds a sense of responsibility 
for the things we send out, the 
things that are multiplied so many 
times on the screens of our viewers. 
It is our responsibility to see that 
they are things which help and do 
not hurt, which contribute, not de- 
tract from our community. It is 
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an inescapable obligation.” There’s 
meat there for a splendid preamble 
to a TV code, don’t you think? 


W: ACCUSE: Peter Pan Peanut 
Butter, sponsors of Sky King, for 
the most insincere, ghastly, unfair 
commercials heard in a long, long 
time, and announcer Mike Wallace 
for reading them like a high school 
boy with very little sense of the 
“breathless wonder, the power, the 
magic” of the medium; also small 
regard for your son or daughter 
whose head is in the radio while 
he’s making his pitch. We accuse 
sponsors of weekly daytime chil- 
dren’s programs in the highly valu- 
able 5 to 6 p. m. slot of putting out 
such inferior so-called adventure 
shows as Jack Armstrong, Sky King 
and Front Page Farrell, when they 
could put on a wonderful show like 
Let’s Pretend and really make par- 
ents glad that radio is in the house. 
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REVIEW OF THE SEASON 1949-1950 1 


ComepbiEs: The Cocktail Party *—-The Happy Time *—I Know My Love (246)— 
Clutterbuck (218)—The Velvet Glove (152)—Yes, M’Lord (87)—Now I Lay 


Me Down to Sleep (44). 


Drama: Mr. Roberts *—-Death of a Salesman *—Detective Story *—The Member 
of the Wedding *—The Wisteria Trees *—Come Back, Little Sheba*—The 
Rat Race (84)—That Lady (79)—The Browning Version (79). 

Revivats: Peter Pan *—-As You Like It (144)—Caesar and Cleopatra (151)— 
The Devil’s Disciple (127)—The Father (69)—Twelfth Night (48). 

MusicaLts: Where’s Charley? *—Kiss Me, Kate *—South Pacific *—Lost in the 
Stars *—Tezxas, Li’l Darlin’ *—-Gentlemen Prefer Blondes *—The Consul *+— 
Tickets, Please!*—-Arms and the Girl (136)—Touch and Go (181)—Regina 


(56)—Great to Be Alive (52). 


AST summer a drama teacher came 

to New York from the deep South 
to look over the current plays and, in- 
cidentally, determined to see South 
Pacific. First she tried for standing 
room and found too long a line even in 
the morning. Then she waited one eve- 
ning at the box office for a canceled 
reservation. No luck. On her last night 
she returned to her vigil. Curtain time 
came and she started to leave when 
“something inside her,” as she ex- 
pressed it, caused her to linger near 
the gate. A few moments later, two 
prosperous looking men strolled in. 
One of them reached for his wallet. 

“By Jiminy,” said he looking at the 
tickets in his hand,” I have three of 
them.” 

The little drama teacher was at his 
elbow. “Please, sir,” said she, “I’ve 
come all the way from Alabama—will 
you please sell that ticket to me?” 

The Hartmans say that they named 
their amusing pocket revue, Tickets, 
Please! to remind people of the Pacific. 


1 Plays marked with an asterisk were still 
running as of June Ist. 


Crowned, at last, with the Pulitzer 
Prize, the fabulous show at the Majestic 
shows no signs of diminishing popular- 
ity. Rogers and Hammerstein, sensi- 
tive to the appeal of the dramatic story 
in Oklahoma and in Carousel, again 
made the ballet part of the action with 
strong emphasis on the chorus. In 
Allegro, the dancers and the chorus 
were predominant and Allegro was a 
scant success. 

In South Pacific the story ranks first 
place; there is no ballet; the chorus 
never offends the semblance of realism 
and the songs are used to strengthen 
the action—not to impede. Maxwell 
Anderson and Kurt Weill employed 
much the same technique with Lost in 
the Stars but their chorus is more 
stylized and on the pattern of the 
Greeks. 

Gian-Carlo Menotti has developed 
his own form of music-drama and, like 
Wagner, composes both his own script 
and his score. Although most of the 
dialogue in The Consul is sung. Mr. 
Menotti is able to preserve a realistic 
approach to his theme because of his 
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extraordinary genius in eliding the 
spoken word with recitative and occa- 
sional lyrical outbursts of song. 

The difficulties hedging the music- 
drama were sadly demonstrated in 
Regina, the musical version of The 
Little Foxes by Blitzstein in which the 
recitative jerked itself out of the text 
like the starting of a wayward engine, 
and the dancing and songs badly im- 
paired the impact of the tragedy. 


Miss Liperty, the Sherwood-Irving 
Berlin-Moss Hart musical which fea- 
tured the newspaper war between Ben- 
nett of the Herald and Pulitzer of the 
World as well as the statue in our har- 
bor, never was able to live up to its 
advance publicity but was really far 
above the average while Texas, Li’l 
Darlin’, which makes no pretensions 
of being anything but jolly, jokes loud- 
ly about Time-Life, Inc., and Texas. 

Arms and the Girl, based on The 
Pursuit of Happiness, a comedy which 
combined bundling with the American 
Revolution, was a thoroughly old-fash- 
ioned operetta with an unregenerately 
modern and non-melodious musical 
score by Morton Gould. Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes props its popularity on 
the exotically funny shoulders of Carol 
Channing as the famous Lorelei Lee of 
Anita Loos’ fable of the 1920’s. 

The best part of Great to Be Alive, 
the musical about the company of 
ghosts in a Pennsylvania manor, were 
the Civil War lovers who had waited 
eighty-seven years to be married and 
the best part about them was that the 
two dancers who played them, really 
did marry each other during the 
show’s short run! The Liar, the very 
sumptuous version of Goldoni’s eight- 
eenth century dull comedy which 
originated at Catholic University and 
was rewritten by Alfred Drake, lost 
the most money for its backers after 
running a fortnight. Happy as Larry, 
with Burgess Meredith, closed the 
third night. 


Nor long ago, someone compiling 
facts about modern life asked for sug- 
gestions under the heading of “Amuse- 
ments,” which supposedly included 


the theater. My objections were first 
that the theater is art and secondly 
that “amusement” can only in rare in- 
Stances be applied to the current 
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drama. The only three plays surviv- 
ing from last season are Mr. Roberts, 
Death of a Salesman and Detective 
Story and if Mr. Roberts does include 
some laughs, all three of them end in 
violent death. 

There is a good deal besides com- 
edy in South Pacific; tragedy predomi- 
nates in Lost in the Stars and The Con- 
sul is just plain anguish all the way 
through. There is only one straight 
comedy (The Happy Time) now play- 
ing. 


No London manager dared lease his 
Theater to the producer of The Cock- 
tail Party and everyone in England 
laughed at Martin Brown’s temerity in 
bringing it to New York where the 
first night audience hailed it to a man. 
It’s now the fashion to ask not, “Have 
you seen the C. P.?” but “How many 
times have you been to it?” 

Part of the brilliance of T. S. Eliot’s 
comedy—or is it drama?—in verse is 
that, taken superficially, it is immense- 
ly funny and can be thoroughly en- 
joyed without undue appreciation of 
its glinting psychological insight and 
philosophical foundation. “It tells 
nothing new” is a criticism which 
seems invalid as truth can never be 
new—only presented in another way. 

Unquestionably it is the most im- 
portant play of the season—perhaps of 
many seasons. It is to be hoped that 
Henry Daniell as Sir Henry Harcourt- 
Reilly and the other new members of 
the company will be able to interpret 
Mr. Eliot’s play as it deserves. Fortu- 
nately Ethel Waters, Julie Harris and 
little Brandon de Wilde seem perma- 
nent fixtures in The Member of the 
Wedding which ranks next to The 
Cocktail Party and won the salen 
Critics’ Award. 


_ Lunts made the most of I Know 
My Love, adapted from the French of 
Aupres de ma Blonde by S. N. Behr- 
man which showed a married couple 
in Boston at their Golden Wedding in 
1939 and then backwards to 1888, thus 
giving the incomparable Lunts the op- 
portunity to range from twenty years 
to seventy-one— although seventy on 
the stage always seems nearer ninety. 
It was an actors’ play and given to the 
right actors! 

The Happy Time, compiled from 
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some French Canadian stories is Life 
with Father plus Father’s family. This 
consists of two brothers, one of whom 
loves women and the other, wine, 
while Grandfather loves both wine and 
women. This not only offers a prob- 
lem to Father’s Scotch wife in connec- 
tion with their growing son but a fine 
opportunity to the author to mix 
bawdiness with the domestic scene. 
He hasn’t neglected it. 

Clutterbuck was the British version 
of French farce which with Benn 
Levy’s literate and often witty dia- 
logue, avoided vulgarisms but was 
completely amoral. The Velvet Glove, 
which won the Christophers’ Award, 
had the same old theme of a radical 
professor standing up to ultra con- 
servative college trustees, only in this 
case the capitalist element was repre- 
sented by the Bishop and some impor- 
tant diocesan laymen to whom the 
professor quoted the Labor Encycli- 
cals. The professor was saved from 
dismissal by the diplomacy of the wise 
old Mother General and the comedy 
was saved by the charm of Grace 
George and of Waiter Hampden as an 
ancient Monsignor. 


Yes, M’Lord was merely memorable 
as a caricature by the British of their 
Labor Government and for bringing 
back that wonderful comedian, A. E. 


Matthews. Now I Lay Me Down to 
Sleep was a Bemelmans’ fantasia about 
the South American General and. prim 
British governess who acted as his 
conscience. It was exuberantly staged 
and keenly played by the Marchs 
_ its irony missed fire with its pub- 
ic. 

The Rat Race, by Garson Kanin, au- 
thor of Born Yesterday, starring Betty 
Field, and Come Back, Little Sheba 
both featured realism with lurid em- 
phasis. The Rat Race ran to a finish 
after many disgruntled audiences had 
paid serious sums to see it at charity 
benefits but in Little Sheba, Sidney 
Blackmer is still chasing Shirley Booth 
with a meat ax. Both of them have 
won acting awards. 

The Browning Version, by Terence 
Ratigan, very popular in London, was 
handicapped here by a heavyweight 
farce on the same bill, although Mau- 
rice Evans was at his very best as the 
schoolteacher whose life had been 
ruined by his selfish wife. 
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© years ago, Miss Katherine Cor- 

nell read One Sweet Grape by the 
Irish novelist, Kate O’Brien, and made 
up her mind that she must play the 
part of the Princess of Eboli, the great 
lady of the Court of Philip II. Un- 
fortunately, Miss O’Brien insisted on 
dramatizing her own story and turned 
up with a MS. that would have taken 
nearly five hours to play. A misfit from 
the first, the tragedy was rewritten 
continuously during rehearsal and on 
the road until actually ten pounds of 
discarded script had accumulated. 
Everyone agreed that Miss Cornell was 
never more beautiful, that the produc- 
tion was perfect and Henry Daniell an 
excellent Philip II but That Lady was 
too expensive to recover its cost and 
Miss Cornell is now looking for a non- 
costume, one-act comedy. : 

The Wisteria Trees, which began as 
a more or less faithful translation of 
Chekhov’s Cherry Orchard transplant- 
ed to Louisiana, was also rewritten 
steadily by Joshua Logan for an extra 
month before it came into New York 
and now it seems the general opinion 
that Mr. Logan should have discarded 
Chekhov completely except for the 
main topic of a decaying aristocracy 
faced by a new order. Kent Smith 
plays so well the “pore white trash” 
now the new rich that he has insinu- 
ated a new love element into the play 
which shows off Miss Helen Hayes at 
her loveliest. 

The Innocents, a dramatization of 
Henry James’ unholy ghost story, “The 
Turn of the Screw,” on which William 
Archibald labored for years, was a vir- 
tually flawless production in which the 
set, the music, the direction and the 
two children with Beatrice Straight 
as their governess, built up an at- 
mosphere of uncanny and breathless 
suspense. 

Two Shakespearean productions 
were among the revivals: A very 
charmingly staged Twelfth Night from 
the Ann Arbor Festival with a wonder- 
ful Malvolio in Arnold Moss, had too 
short a run, and the extravagantly 
beautiful As You Like It contributed 
by the Theater Guild with Katherine 
Hepburn as Rosalind, Ernest Thesiger 
as Jaques and Aubrey Mather as the 
good Duke. The songs were featured 
and the sets showed the forest first 
snowbound and then in springtime. 
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Shaw was also represented by 
Caesar and Cleopatra in which Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke’s Caesar rivaled 
Forbes-Robertson’s and Lilli Palmer 
outvixened any previous Cleopatra. It 
was also an outstanding production. 
For one of the productions at City 
Center, Maurice Evans and Margaret 
Webster prepared The Devil’s Disciple 
with Evans, Victor Jory and Dennis 
King which proved so instantaneously 
popular that it was transferred to 
Broadway. 

Raymond Massey and Mady Chris- 
tians were not so successful with 
Strindberg’s disagreeable tragedy The 
Father but just at the season’s close 
Peter Pan has flown in and proved his 
eternal youth. This time Peter is pri- 
marily a boy —although played by 
Jean Arthur; Boris Karloff is-both Mr. 
Darling and Captain Hook, giving 
much to the richness of the produc- 
tion as does the new musical score 
by Leonard Bernstein who has added 
some songs for Marcia Henderson’s 
appealing Wendy. 


| for the best sets go to Jo 
Mielziner for The Innocents and The 
Wisteria Trees; James Bailey for As 
You Like It and Rolf Gerard who, like 
Bailey, also designed the costumes, for 
That Lady and Caesar and Cleopatra. 
George Jenkins is responsible for the 
beautiful and difficult staging of Lost 
in the Stars. 

The best direction was Peter Glen- 
ville’s in The Innocents and The 
Browning Version; Clurman in The 
Member of the Wedding and E. Mar- 
tin Brown in The Cocktail Party. 
Michael Benthall was responsible for 
As You Like It. 


, SHow-Orr.— A curious sensa- 
tion of being an invisible visitor in the 
Fishers’ cozy home is felt in the new 
Arena Theater where the front seats 
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almost touch the stage and the actors 
and audience practically mingle. The 
stage itself is only two feet higher than 
what used to be the dancing center of 
the ballroom of the Hotel Edison and 
the gilt chairs, that are the orchestra 
seats, enclose it tightly. Fordham Uni- 
versity uses gauze to mask the spec- 
tators but at the Hotel Edison they 
seem negligible once the spotlights 
cover the stage and attention becomes 
riveted on the actors. The cast enter 
by two runways—one of which is sup- 
posedly the hallway to the Fishers’ 
front door and the other to their 
kitchen. When Mr. Fisher calls down 
from upstairs to hush the noise of Au- 
brey Piper’s haw-haws, he leans over 
from an upper box. 

George Kelley’s comedy has been 
revived with both gusto and a keen 
sense of human values in the direction 
of Martin Manulis and seems to me a 
better play than it did twenty-six 
years ago. A comedy of family life, it 
depends completely on characteriza- 
tion and rather quizzical humor with- 
out a single reference to the present 
ordinary baleful implication of eco- 
nomic or human rottenness. 

Lee Tracy, who was once the boy 
inventor in the original company, 
gives Aubrey all the brash exuberance 
the part calls for but under the bravado 
gives a hint of the simplicity of Au- 
brey’s real affection which keeps his 
wife in love with him. All of George 
Kelly’s characters have two dimen- 
sions which is really the secret why 
his comedy is still alive. Jane Sey- 
mour as Mrs. Fisher with her tart 
tongue is a perfect foil for Tracy, and 
Carmen Mathews and pretty Frances 
Waller are the Fisher girls. The next 
production at the Arena Theater is to 
be Julius Caesar and if it can be han- 
dled as expertly as The Show-Off it 
should find a warm welcome.—At the 
Hotel Edison. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


April, 1948 


Mr. RosBertTs.—It has been proved in 
South Pacific that the dialogue need 
not have been so raw in this other- 
wise appealing drama of a cargo ship. 
—At the Alvin. 


December 
Wuere’s CHARLEY? — Probably all 
summer at the St. James. 
February, 1949 
Kiss Me, Kate.—Musical adaptation 
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of The Taming of the Shrew in which 
Cole Porter’s score excels his lyrics.— 
At the Century. 


April 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN. — Pulitzer 
Prize winner of unmitigated tragedy. 
—At the Morosco. 


May 


Sourn Paciric.—Ray Middleton has 
now taken over the Pinza role. Damon 
Runyon Cancer Fund (MU 2-1000) has 
seats for sale.—At the Majestic. 


Detective Story. — Exciting drama 
set in a police precinct.—At the Hud- 
son, 


December 


Lost IN THE STars. — Anderson’s 
dramatization of Cry, the Beloved 
Country with Kurt Weill’s last and 
finest score. Beautiful production 
with Todd Duncan.—At the Music 
Bor. 


January, 1950 


Texas, Li’t Darwin’. — Rollicking 
musical, spoofing Time-Life, Inc.—and 
Texas.-—Af the Mark Hellinger. 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES.—Carol 
Channing as the 1920 “gold-digger” is 
really the show which also has some 
De Mille ballets and stupendous show- 
girls—-clad in buttons. Not as funny, 
except for Channing, as the Anita Loos’ 
farce.—At the Ziegfeld. 


March 


Tue Cockxtarm Parry.—T. S. Eliot 
has shown that a poet can also write 
a witty comedy which is both absorb- 
ing and funny. It is to be hoped that 
the cast changes will not lessen the 
first enthusiasm of this column.—AlI 
the Henry Miller. 


THE MEMBER OF THE WEDDING.— 
Carson McCullers’ study of loneliness 
in two children and a Negro Mammy 
(Ethel Waters) has rightly won the 
— Critics’ Award.—At the Em- 
pire. 
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Tue Happy Trme.—Claude Dauphin 
is delightful as a French Canadian 
father in this comedy where domes- 
ticity is well spiced with bawdiness. 
-—At the Plymouth. 


April 


Come Back, LITTLE SHEBA.—Shirley 
Booth and Sidney Blackmer have won 
awards for their good work in a do- 
mestic drama which is both drab and 
lurid.—At the Booth. 


May 


THE WISTERIA TREES. — Miss Helen 
Hayes was never more effective or 
charming than in Joshua Logan’s 
adaptation of Chekhov’s Cherry Or- 
chard with the scene laid in Louisi- 
ana. Jo Mielziner’s sets and Kent 
Smith as the “turkey-neck” are of great 
help to Miss Hayes.— At the Martin 
Beck. 


THE ConsuL. —Giano-Carlo Menot- 
ti’s new music-drama shows the piti- 
ful tragedy of non-Communists in a 
police state. The note of frustration 
is sounded continuously. Menotti is 
merciless to his audience but they re- 
spond with enthusiasm — as they 
should —to Menotti’s creative genius 
and a fine cast.—At the Ethel Barry- 
more. 


June 


Peter Pan. — Brilliant, up-to-date 
production of Barrie’s classic with 
Jean Arthur, whose Peter is much 
more regular boy than elf. Boris Kar- 
loff is both Mr. Darling and Captain 
Hook and, of course, is splendid as 
both. Marcia Henderson is a lovely 
Wendy. Leonard Bernstein has com- 
posed special incidental music — a 
great asset—and Alswang has designed 
the décor. A hit!—At the Imperial. 


TICKETS, PLEASE! — Here are the 
Hartmans back in a very intimate re- 
vue—-so small it only has room for one 
very magnificent show-girl. When the 
Hartmans aren’t garnering laughs 
there is Dorothy Jarnac dancing out 
a surrealist painting in a particularly 
witty fashion. All in all it’s a very 


pleasant little show at the Coronet. 














New Books 


Give Beauty Back. By Francis X. Con- 
nolly. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $2.75. 

A first novel belonging to the schoo] 
of Catholic fiction which shuns the 
theological thunder of Chesterton and 
the mystical lightning of Péguy. The 
school calls for straightforward story- 
telling with its Catholicism generally 
shown in reflection on the modern 
amoral mind. Dr. Connolly’s book is 
the story of Ransom Gilby, gifted and 
successful artist, and his search for 
inner peace. He finds it in returning 
to his Catholic faith and giving the 
beauty he creates back to God. 

The story is told mainly through 
the perspective of Ted Shaw, Ran- 
som’s friend from college days. Non- 
religious Ted is disturbed at the 
change in Ransom’s output, Madonnas 
instead of Soviet propaganda. It is not 
Ted but his wife Grace who appre- 
ciates Ransom’s Catholicism. Ted is 
the contented good pagan of our mod- 
ern world, skillfully used as a foil to 
the restless God-seeking Ransom. One 
of the best things in the novel is 
Connolly’s portrayal of Ted and 
Grace’s home life. A calm, sensitive 
book, uneven at times, but amply re- 
warding for the perceptive reader. 


Main Line. By Livingston Biddle, Jr. 
New York: Julian Messner, Inc. 
$3.00. 


Grievous sin not only means damna- 
tion but unfortunately it can also 
mean dull reading. The eternal triangle 
is laid by Biddle in Philadelphia and 
he examines exhaustively how uncom- 
fortably it fits on the socially, if not 
morally, conscious Main Line. Well- 
born Paul Brent, home from the war 








in 1946, falls in love with Cassandra 
Emerson, wife of an old friend. They 
solemnly decide to do the right thing. 
It never occurs to either of them that 
that could mean Cassandra’s staying 
with the husband to whom she had 
sworn fidelity. 

So they move together into a cheap 
Philadelphia flat (Paul may be aris- 
tocratic but he is just a poor news- 
paperman), wait for the divorce, get 
married and finally have a baby, all to 
the rhythm of soggy prose and wails 
about their precarious social position. 
The wife fleeing with a lover is a 
century-old literary device that can 
still be vital but here it falls flat be- 
cause of the bleakness of the charac- 
ters. 


The Objector. By Jeb Stuart. 
York: Doubleday & Co. $3.00. 
Yes, another novel of World War II. 

No, it is not the epic of that carnage. 

Fact is, the writing is half-hearted, 

dull and meandering; its reading value 

is dreary. Dan Heath, the insipid hero, 
registered as a conscientious objector 
when drafted but the opening pages 
find him assigned to a field artillery 
training camp in this country. No one 
knows why he is objecting, least of 
all Dan himself, and he ends up by 
being sent as a medical aid to Europe, 
where he is killed. Stuart tells the 
story so limply that there can be no 
interest in Dan’s reasons for objecting 
which is perhaps just as well for no 
reasons are given. There are feeble 
attempts at toughness in frequent ref- 
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erences to the derriéres of both en- 
listed men and top brass and in the 
treatment of women as nothing more 
or less than bed partners. A flabby 
novel more apt to rouse antifiction 
than antiwar sentiments. 


A Duck to Water. By G. B. Stern. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

A fanciful, duck-centered tale. Miss 
Stern, whom you may or may not 
applaud for The Ugly Dachshund, tells 
the story of an English farmyard. The 
cast of characters includes coy kittens, 
a military minded duck, a literary 
minded duck and a duckling who 
dreams of being a swan but who is 
finally content with duckdom. Human- 
ity is passed off as Legs; there are a 
Sardonic Legs and a Nitwit Legs. The 
duck conversation is easier to take 
than the human chatter; one of the 
Legs actually refers to the ducks as 
“wuffie-itsie-bitsie-sweets.” Woven into 
the tale are numberless literary quota- 
tions concerning animals (there is no 
mention of our American Donald 
Duck). An exceedingly arch story 
which you'll either read with delight 
or drop with a shudder. 


The Circle of the Day. By Helen Howe. 
New York: Simon & Schuster. $3.00. 
The day of May 25, 1948, from eight 

A. M. until theater time, in the life of 

a smart Manhattanite. Faith, her hus- 

band Eric, and their young daughter 

live in a smart apartment on smart 

East 57th Street. It is their tenth wed- 

ding anniversary and right after 

breakfast things begin popping. Faith 

discovers that Eric, president of a 

theatrical bureau, has a four-year old 

illegitimate son by a concert singer. 

The singer had been a _ pre-marital 

mistress of Eric and Faith dislikes 

the evidence of the old affair having 
flared up again. During a busy day jost- 
ling with standardized clubwomen, 
career women and women-about-town 

Faith happens upon her pre-marital 

lover whom she hasn’t seen in over 

ten years. But she turns down his 
offer of a new affair and by even- 
tide decides not to divorce Eric. 

Miss Howe occasionally gibes at 
Helen Hokinson types and magazine 
ad characters in a vain attempt to 
camouflage her own overly pat, syn- 
thetic concoction. But it doesn’t work. 
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Even the thin gloss of pseudo-urbanity 
which might make the novel fleetingly 
amusing is clumsily applied. 


Heavy Hangs the Golden Grain. By 
Seumas MacManus. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

For over fifty years Seumas Mac- 
Manus of Donegal, a frequent contrfb- 
utor to THE CATHOLIC WorLD by the 
way, has been collecting and re-tell- 
ing Irish folklore. In this volume he 
serves up ninety-one pieces of his col- 
lection. Some of the titbits are only 
paragraphs, the longest are three or 
four pages; they travel from _ pre- 
Christian days to penal times and 
later; characters starred are monks 
and scholars, fairies and leprechauns, 
princes and peasants. MacManus also 
includes some Irish poems, many of 
them by his first wife, Ethna Carbery. 

At the end of nearly every tale he 
affixes an Old Word, a Gaelic saw. The 
Old Words are agreeably tart: “Stay 
your haste: the Man who made time 
made plenty of it,” “A young man is 
bothered till he’s married—and after 
that he’s bothered entirely,” “Better 
a bald head than no head at all.” A 
gem of a book for readers who have 
a background of Irish lore. In fact it 
is intriguing for all; only that the 
many tales and the repetition of 
themes make it advisable not to read 
the entire book at once. The thing 
to do is to savor it slowly piece by 
piece. 


Guests of Don Lorenzo. 
Pick. Philadelphia: 
cott Co. $3.00. 
Turmoil in an unidentified South 

American republic. Lorenzo is an 

army officer who bloodily quenched a 

rising in the republic in 1930 and then 

spent eleven years as military attaché 
in Europe. His cold connivances with 
the Nazis caused his recall in ’41, and 
by °45, the setting of the novel, he has 

risen to become Minister of War. A 

totalitarian hell breaks loose in the 

republic. Woven into the skillful plots 
and counterplots are three Nazi war 
criminals, the guests of the title, 


By Robert 
J. B. Lippin- 


brought into the republic by Lorenzo 
not out of humanitarianism but in 
order to get hold of their cache of 
money. There are murders, blackmail, 
poisoning, treason dnd deceit. Lor- 
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enzo’s complicated political contri- 
vances finally cause his own downfall. 

Pick, a native Viennese now an 
American citizen, does a thorough, 
workmanlike job on Lorenzo in this 
his second novel in his adopted 
tongue. There is small subtlety in the 
presentation but Pick leaves little 
doubt that Lorenzo is a thoroughly bad 
one. The hectic doings, so efficiently 
drawn, are bound to hold the reader’s 
interest. 


The Plymouth Adventure. By Ernest 
Gébler. New York: Doubleday & 
Co. $3.00. 

An account of the seventeenth- 
century group who sailed from Eng- 
land in the Mayflower to land after 
sixty-six days at Cape Cod. Mr. Géb- 
ler quotes sources to show strict ad- 
herence to historical events and per- 
sonnel. To fit the proportions of a 
novel, he does invent conversations 
and character incentives. The double 
helping of.fact and fiction does not 
always balance. John Alden, young 
Southampton cooper, sails with the 
company after one glimpse of America- 
bound Priscilla Mullins. Miles Standish 
emerges as a pompous, silly martinet. 
Gilbert Winslow spends the voyage 
in developing a purely conversational 
relationship with young Dorothy, wife 
of governor-to-be William Bradford. 

The most useful passenger appears 
to be Sam Fuller who lances Miles 
Standish’s boils and painlessly extracts 
a tooth for the ship’s captain. The 
captain has been a mean individual 
who deliberately lands the ship farther 
north than the agreed upon Virginia, 
but perhaps the easy extraction mel- 
lows him for he stays with the settlers 
until they are securely established. 
Only half of the original company sur- 
vive but they are in good spirits; John 
and Priscilla are happily united with- 
out her having to tell him to “speak 
for himself.” An earnest, careful book, 
but the reader is apt to find it a plod- 
ding tale. 


The Boys from Sharon. By Louise Field 
Cooper. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.75. 

One week in a university town which 
without being a Yale man, you can 
identify as New Haven. This well- 
modulated, urban tale concerns itself 
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only incidentally with campus life. 
The story centers around the ménage 
of the elderly Mrs. Fanning, a formid- 
able clubwoman. She efficiently man- 
ages her usual household, an ineffec- 
tual brother who has nothing to be 
proud of but his handsome gray im- 
perial and Edith, a gangling, awkward 
twenty-year old niece. But Mrs. Fan- 
ning’s icy serenity is disturbed by 
George, eight, and Lucius, twelve, 
distant relatives who stay with her 
for the week their parents are in 
Bermuda. 

The author disdains such an obvi- 
ous device as rowdy, problem chil- 
dren. George and Lucius are normal, 
healthy boys, charmingly presented to 
us. It is only Mrs. Fanning who thinks 
that because they come from the dis- 
tant town of Sharon, Conn., they 
must be uncouth backwoodsmen. The 
slight plot relates the youngsters’ 
tribulations and the minor romance of 
Edith with an about-to-be-divorced 
university instructor. An appealing 
human quality plus dry elegance and 
a sharp wit make for pleasant, intel- 
ligent reading. However, the human- 
ity though appealing is hollow. Mrs. 
Cooper rigidly refrains from even in- 
timating character depths or motiva- 
ting reasons. 


The Irish Lullaby. By Frederick Haz- 
litt Brennan. New York: Rinehart & 
Co. $2.00. 

Mr. Brennan, a Hollywood scenario 
writer, centers his camera-glib prose 
on the poor Irish fishing village of 
Glencurry. Sixteen-year old Kenny 
(with the help of his writer uncle in 
Dublin) relates the tale. It happens that 
Kenny who would be America-bound 
gets into all kinds of entanglements 
with that darlin’ man, Dion, and 
Dion’s brattish twelve-year old sister, 
Moyra. A great person is Dion who 
saw to it that Kenny was employed on 
his fishing boat but, influenced by 
Moyra’s disgust for America, Dion 
will have nothing to do with emi- 
grating. Moyra’s new teacher turns out 
to be pretty Miss Royston, half Irish 
and, Lord help us, half American. 
Pretty Miss Royston and the good 
Father Gaffney get involved in Dion’s 
doings, not the least of which is his 
being accredited with a mock miracle. 

Recalling the Hollywood influence, 
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is it necessary to say that the con- 
fusion is finally allayed in a happy 
ending? A blithe, efficiently paced 
story tinged with the sort of Irishness 
that calls for pistachio ice cream on 
March 17th. 


In Sicily. By Elio Vittorini. Translated 
by Wilfred David. New York: New 
Directions. $2.50. 

A slight, meandering, first-person 
tale about a thirty-year old north 
Italian linotype operator who returns 
for a few days to his native Sicily. 
Hearing that his father has left home, 
Silvestro goes to comfort his mother. 
A brooding, almost pugnaciously op- 
timistic, Saroyanesque character, Sil- 
vestro enjoys haphazard chats with 
his poor traveling companions. He 
finds his mother happy and uncon- 
cerned; he talks with her and the local 
villagers; after getting drunk he even 
has some conversation with the ghost 
of a dead brother. That’s all there is, 
but the book carries a fierce con- 
viction that being is better than non- 
being. 

Vittorini is seemingly blind to the 
full Christian implications of life but 
his simple tale does stress the positive 
as against the negative. The book was 
written in 1937 in Italy under the 
Fascist state and today some American 
critics attribute its obscurity (though 
simplicity seems a more apt word) to 
the difficulties of writing under strict 
censorship. The translation carries a 
short, bombastic introduction by Er- 
nest Hemingway. In Sicily is a pattern- 
less, consciously primitive novel that 
manages to make solid reading. 


Wintertime. By Jan Valtin. New York: 

Rinehart & Co. $3.50. 

Chaos in post-war Germany. Lisa, 
a raped and orphaned Latvian, is 
discovered trying to stowaway on an 
America-bound ship. She is turned 
over to the custody of Martin Helm, 
captain of a decrepit tugboat plying 
out of rubble-strewn Nordune, who 
attempts to shelter her. The winter of 
his attempt is a mélange of poverty, 
lies, murder, suicide, grubbing in the 
streets for cigarette butts and women’s 
shameless selling of their bodies. Val- 
tin pictures Martin as the most nearly 
“normal” character. In contrast there 
are his ex-mistress who viciously 
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mourns the loss of Nazi power, Lisa’s 
brother fanatically killing Russians, 
young Fleming of the SS now an un- 
derground Nazi, a menacing Commu- 
nist, a calloused black marketeer and 
a large band of equally unsavory types. 

Unfortunately, most of Valtin’s 
people do settle into fixed types. A 
novel, which at first seems an intelli- 
gent insight into post-war Germany, 
degenerates into pyrotechnical thea- 
trics. The overly-contrived ending has 
Martin marrying Lisa while facing a 
nine-year prison term. Valtin uses de- 
feated Germany as a convenient stage 
on which to sprawl a dully lewd and 
heavy-handedly immoral concoction. 


This and No More. By Benedict and 
Nancy Freedman. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. $3.50. 

For over four hundred pages the 
authors zealously, but pointlessly pile 
soap-opera woes upon their two-di- 
mensional creation, Lucien Sadler. We 
are introduced to Lucien, circa 1915- 
1916. as a dying lad who rallies only 
because of his beloved father. When 
father dies, Lucien is unhappy with 
mother and drifts away. He morosely 
dabbles in a succession of minor jobs, 
lives in a gloomy furnished room. 
Eventually he uses the cheap room to 
shelter an ex-girl friend, Carol, now 
pregnant, although he is not the father. 

Lucien does marry Fredda and for a 
time, a short time, they are happy. 
Just to mention one of Lucien’s prob- 
lems: there is his neurotic sister Ruth, 
married to a spastic who mistreats her, 
and who develops a confused love for 
Carol’s illegimate boy. Ruth and Carol 
certainly complicate Lucien’s life. He 
is twenty-seven when we leave him. 
his second wife is dead, and he is 
feebly bracing himself for more woes. 
A tedious, pompously pathetic novel 
told in maudlin prose. 


MarRY SANDROCK. 


The Limits and Divisions of European 


History. By Oscar Halecki. New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $2.50. 
Under this very discreet title, Dr. 

Halecki discusses the most acute prob- 

lems of the philosophy of history, 

such as, what is European civilization, 
its relationship to Christianity; what 
are its component elements, the de- 
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terminants of its scale of human 
values, the symptoms and causes of 
its decline, and what is to take its 
place. 

In this age of radical change and 
of search for new forms of internation- 
al organization these problems are of 
top concern to every student of politi- 
cal history. And, of course, few are 
so well qualified to discuss this sub- 
ject as Professor Halecki, because of 
his previous studies and writings on 
the history of Poland, Lithuania and 
other European nations, and on the 
relations of Rome and Byzantium. In 
his present book, after careful and 
objective establishment of geographi- 
cal and time limits, he comes to two 
very important conclusions. 

In the first place, he enumerates the 
causes and symptoms of the decline 
and disintegration of the European 
community, which was based chiefly 
upon the unity of Christendom. Among 
the modern causes of this decadence, 
the author stresses two: the weaken- 
ing of Europe by the last two wars 
and the arrival on the political hori- 
zon of two important non-European 
powers—the USA and the USSR. 

The author’s second conclusion con- 
sists in his optimistic assertion that 
the community of European civiliza- 
tion will be continued by the Atlantic 
community composed of West Euro- 
pean and North American nations. 

The thesis of European decline may 
be accepted as certain, but some doubts 
may be expressed as far as the author’s 
second assertion is concerned. It is 
true that we are witnesses today of a 
very serious attempt to build an At- 
lantic community, as an international, 
regional, political, sui generis confed- 
eration. But how viable this political 
union will be, depends upon the mu- 
tual integration of the member na- 
tions’ spiritual values and the co-ordi- 
nation of their political postulates. 

These doubts are legitimate, as a re- 
sult of the fundamental differences be- 
tween the constituents of the Atlantic 
community. According to Professor 
Halecki, the two fundamental charac- 
teristics of European civilization are: 
diversity and quality, as opposed to 
uniformity, mass mentality. To these 
features some scholars add that of the 
predominance of spiritual values. Can 
we affirm today that American civiliza- 
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tion is based on the same postulates 
—diversity, individuality, and spirit- 
uality? 

Scholars are far from unanimity on 
this subject. Europeans still have faith 
in the creative vitality and spiritual 
dynamism of Western Europe. As a 
partial illustration of that tendency 
I may mention a very strong dispo- 
sition among the Western intellectuals 
to stress the technocratical and de- 
humanizing character of American 
life, in contrast to West European life 
and its scale of human values. 

Certainly, the author, by a penetra- 
ting and deep analysis, presents the 
concept of European history and the 
European Age. The book itself may be 
defined as the most concise formula- 
tion of the philosophy of European 
history available. It is almost indis- 
pensable for the understanding of new 
trends in the domain of international 
relations. 

CONSTANTINE RACHKAUSKAS. 


Men Without Faces. By Louis Francis 
Budenz. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$3.50. 

Whatever one may think of Mr. 
Budenz, it is impossible to deny that 
the position he occupies is unique. 
This claim is sufficiently substantiated 
by the fact that once a Communist of 
high rank both in the Party councils 
and in the field of propaganda, he is 
at present a respected member of the 
Catholic Church, officially attached to 
the faculty of Fordham University. 
Persuaded that self-deception as to the 
Soviet plans will prove fatal to Ameri- 
can security, he has written this book 
not to present a program but to report 
what he knows from firsthand obser- 
vation. Years ago he predicted the 
results of the “creeping Blitz-kreig” 
waged by Soviet Russia here and 
abroad. Now he has only to record 
Malenkov’s boast made in November, 
1949, that Stalin’s empire has grown 
from less than 200,000,000 to more 
than 900,000,000 people. 

Much of what Budenz says is testi- 
mony which from its very nature 
escapes control; yet on the other hand 
we know that of all his numerous 
public charges so damaging and so 
hateful to Communists, no significant 
statement has ever been refuted. More- 
over, except to those who have not yet 
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experienced the initial shock of dis- 
covering the almost incredibly elabor- 
ate procedure of the Red underground 
here in America, the new information 
provided by Mr. Budenz seems to fit 
neatly into the known pattern—he 
has merely dotted the i’s and crossed 
the t’s of sentences with which many 
of us are uncomfortably familiar. 
What Mr. Budenz has done is to fas- 
cinate us with detailed descriptions of 
party organization and discipline, and 
of amazingly ingenious techniques for 
hoodwinking unsuspecting citizens, 
for insinuating party members into 
key positions, for setting up front 
organizations, for capturing labor 
unions, for getting control of political 
candidates and shaping foreign policy. 
As this book attains the wide circula- 
tion for which it is unquestionably 
destined, the American public will no 
doubt reflect the deliberate judgment 
of judges, juries, and investigating 
committees who have listened to 
testimony from Mr. Budenz. They have 
found it clear, convincing, unimpeach- 
able. JosEPH McSoRLEY. 


The Grand Alliance. Second World 
War. By Winston S. Churchill. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $6.00. 
“The Eve of the Grand Alliance” 

might have been a better title, for in 

1941 Great Britain was still virtually 

standing alone. The United States did 

not actually enter the war until De- 

cember, 1941. Without minimizing the 
part which the Russians were to play 
in the ultimate victory, Mr. Churchill 
shows -that for the first few months 
after June, 1941, from the strategic 
point of view, they by no means eased 
the situation. The cynical indifference 
of the Kremlin to the fate of the 

Western Powers before the middle of 

1941 had forfeited the possibility of a 

second front about which we were to 

hear so much later on, and Mr. 

Churchill doubts if any mistake in 

history has equalled that of which 

Stalin and the Communist chiefs were 

guilty when they cast away all possi- 

bilities in the Balkans. 

Turning from the Soviet Union to 
Spain, we find that in 1941 Germany 
could easily have gained control of 
the whole peninsula, with the per- 
mission of the Spanish government. 
Hitler, however, at that time did not 
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dare enter Spain without Franco’s 
permission. His secret memorandum 
to Mussolini leaves no doubt what 
would have happened to Franco had 
he fallen into Hitler’s hands, but in 
the circumstances Franco far from 
“making the greatest mistake of his 
life” as Hitler thought, actually made 
a very shrewd guess about the outconie 
of the war. His motives were by no 
means altruistic but historically his 
decision was profoundly significant. 

Spain and the Soviet Union must 
suffice in this short review to illustrate 
the tremendous proportions of Mr. 
Churchill’s canvas. Every page re- 
flects how the judgment of men, either 
for good or for bad, affects the course 
of history. One wishes that there was 
some reference to those imponderable 
moral elements which strengthen re- 
sistance against tyranny. Cardinal 
Hinsley, for instance, was a tower 
of strength throughout the war until 
his death in 1943, but there is no refer- 
ence to him nor, so far as I can see, 
to any other religious leader. 

The book is concerned almost ex- 
clusively with war decisions for, as in 
previous wars, so in that titanic strug- 
gle, long termed planning seemed im- 
possible until victory was achieved. 
This is not surprising, perhaps it is 
inevitable, but the consequences are 
tragic, for it means that every war 
bequeaths to the next generation an 
aftermath of problems which lead step 
by step to a future catastrophe. 

The source material alone makes 
this book essential to any student of 
the Second World War and its literary 
style is magnificently in keeping with 
its heroic theme. 

ROBERT WILBERFORCE. 


John C. Calhoun. By Margaret L. Coit. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $5.00. 
This brilliant book is indeed, as its 

subtitle says, an American Portrait. 

It is the drama of a dark and exciting 

era, with Calhoun its tragic hero: a 

knightly figure among his peers; a 

scholar, a patriot, a lover of his coun- 

tryside and home. 

Imaginative as this volume is in its 
portrayal of the prewar South, it is no 
work of fancy run riot among the 
magnolias and surprise pink lighting 
of a Hollywood set or a romantic best- 
seller. It is the story of an industrious, 
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pious man; of a hard life charged by 
unfulfilled ambitions and an unsparing 
sense of duty. It shows how Calhoun 
toiled in Congress and Cabinet meet- 
ing, from 1807 to fifteen years before 
the Civil War for, “The Union, Next to 
Our Liberty, Most Dear.” 

Miss Coit has the art of creating 
historical characters of almost Shakes- 
pearean stature: not only Calhoun of 
the tortured doubts, intense affections, 
discouragements, but also the men 
who ruled with him, Jackson, Webster, 
Clay. Nor are the innkeeper’s wife or 
country schoolmaster less alive than 
they: for the author fills her whole 
stage with vivid men and women. 

And as for Calhoun himself, so 
sympathetically is he portrayed, that 
we understand well why he was 
mourned all over the country with a 
sense of personal loss; an aristocrat 
not of birth, but of strength and 
character, a man of whom a victorious 
Union soldier was to say one day, 
“The whole South is the grave of Cal- 
houn.” CLORINDA CLARKE. 


Meditations in Verse. By Robert Wil- 
berforce. London: Catholic Truth 
Society. Distributed in America by 
the Guild Book Shop, 117 E. 57th 
St., New York. 

Alfred Noyes in his Foreword says 
of the poems in this slim book, “They 
are an expression of that Catholic 
life and thought which belong to their 
author by tradition and inheritance.” 
The British and Catholic background 
of Mr. Wilberforce is most apparent 
in “Fr. Maxwell Ogilvie’s First Mass,” 
where an Oxford convert, who died 
ministering to his flock in the influenza 
epidemic of 1918, is described in his 
early university days, when he moved, 


“Through Oxford’s misty 
greens and greys 
Ageless and Pure of Heart,” 


and in “Glastonbury Pilgrimage, 1940,” 


‘Do you remember Glaston- 
bury 

When spring was yet new 
born, 

The Pilgrim’s Way through 
the meadow, 

White with the blossoming 
thorn?” 
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Noyes remarks of these lines, “Glas- 
tonbury may be in ruins, but there is 
resurrection in the air.” He is correct 
in his estimate of the poet as a man in 
the British Foreign Service who looks 
wistfully homeward, but glimpses a 
dearer country beyond the cliffs of 
Dover. This is the country to which 
Mr. Wilberforce, in his poem “Two 
Beggars,” turns from the beggar he 
refused, to find the sequel to all earthly 
stories, 


“That day through him Christ 
begged of me, 
But I went on my way, 
I, who a beggar too must be 
Upon the judgment day.” 


There is much comfort in these 
meditations on spiritual themes for 
those who ‘seek in poetry, as Noyes 
says, “the virtue of complete sin- 
cerity.” Mary F. LINDSLEY. 


The Lipton Story. By Alec Waugh. 
New York: Doubleday & Co. $3.00. 
To many an American the name of 

Sir Thomas Lipton recalls the picture 
of a sturdy man with small goatee, 
blue polka-dot necktie, and yachting 
cap set at a jaunty angle, standing on 
the deck of a yacht called the Sham- 
rock, 

Probably no sports events were ever 
followed with more passionate interest 
by the American public than the In- 
ternational Cup Races in which, over 
a period of thirty years, Sir Thomas 
tried in vain to get back the cup won 
from the Royal Yacht Squadron by 
the America in 1851. In the course of 
his efforts, he became one of the best- 
loved figures on both sides of the 
Atlantic—a great sportsman and a 
gallant loser. 

Alec Waugh tells the amazing story 
of this man, obscurely born in Scot- 
land of Irish parents, who came to 
America all by himself at the age of 
fifteen; worked, saved, and kept his 
eyes open for three years; and then 
returned to his own country where he 
became, by virtue of his genius for 
merchandising and advertising, not 
only a multi-millionaire, but the friend 
of kings and presidents, and a philan- 
thropist who for his benefactions was 
eventually knighted by Queen Victoria. 

The Lipton Story is an absorbing 
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record of an honest, industrious, and 
eminently decent man who achieved 
fame without incurring scandal and 
of whom his biographer could write, 
apropos of the tremendous power he 
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History: Eleanor of Aquitaine and 
the Four Kings. By Amy Kelly (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. $5.00). Steering carefully be- 
tween fancy and fact, a former mem- 
ber of the faculty of history in Welles- 
ley College, presents the vivid life 
story of the extraordinary woman to 
whose legend so many of us were in- 
troduced by Sir Walter Scott. It is a 
scholarly book equipped with notes, 
bibliography and a careful index; yet 
it has the sustained interest of a well 
written romance. It incorporates, as 
the author notes, much material that 
forms a part of history in the wide 
sense, which must yet be omitted by 
the “historian of institutions.” 

Most readers would be pleased if 
more space had been given to the 
canonical issues involved in the 
queen’s divorce from Louis and her 
later marriage to Henry. But at least 
there is in Miss Kelly’s pages no ex- 
ploiting of sensational possibilities. 

Erasmus, Tyndale and More. By W. 
FE. Campbell (Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. $5.00). Erasmus, More and 
Tyndale were, as Dr. Campbell shows 
in this study of their lives and writ- 
ings, a sixteenth century triumvirate 
who for good or evil, had more to do 
with the thinking of post-Reformation 
Europe than all of Henry VIII’s in- 
quisitors and Charles V’s mercenaries. 
Rarely has the Church had three such 
learned sons; or ones more faithful 
than More and Erasmus, or who did 
her cause more harm than Tyndale. 

Great scholars and linguists, they 
were agreed that the Bible should be 
translated into the vernacular. But 
Tyndale’s New Testament so muti- 
lated the text, changing word mean- 
ings (priests to seniors; contrite to 
troubled) that St. Thomas as the 
Church’s champion rose against him 
and the “new forged faith.” Tyndale 
flashed back calling him a “gleering 
fox ... babbling poetry and juggling 
arguments.” 

Campbell’s interpretation of these 
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wielded by reason of his wealth: “He 
never abused that power... . he kept 
clean to the end the things he was 
entrusted with.” 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


NOTICES 


men and their times; his judicious se- 
lections from their writings; his mag- 
nificent ability to show the cataclys- 
mic impact of the Reformation on 
Christendom, are but three of the 
many reasons this book is recom- 
mended. 

World History. By Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, Parker Thomas Moon, and 
John W. Wayland. (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $3.48). This work came 
originally from Hayes and Moon. In 
the first revised edition its later chap- 
ters were brought up to date. The 
present second revised edition com- 
presses the text for the period pre- 
ceding the First World War and uses 
the space thus saved to treat events 
during and after the Second World 
War. Skillfully condensed and eco- 
nomically priced, the book falls short 
of being quite comprehensive or al- 
ways accurate in details—for example 
with regard to the nature of the Span- 
ish Civil War, the status of Ireland, 
the source of opposition to the defini- 
tion of papal infallibility. The index 
names no Pope Pius later than Pius IX. 


RELIGION: Religion and the Rise of 
Western Culture. By Christopher Daw- 
son (New York: Sheed & Ward. $3.50). 
In 1947 Mr. Dawson, delivering the 
Gifford Lectures in the University of 
Edinburgh, dealt with the dynamic 
element of religion as manifested in 
the history of early civilizations. In a 
second series, delivered during the 
academic year 1948-1949—the present 
publication—he turns away from the 
remote, relatively incomprehensible 
and comparatively unexplored tracks 
of alien religious traditions to deal 
with the history of Christian culture. 

Here, as he well says, we have too 
much rather than too little material 
and the data must be subdivided into 
specialized branches of study. Both 
the student of culture and the student 
of religion will be grateful to have this 
masterly introduction to a whole de- 
partment of literature, from one who 
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must certainly be classed among the 
most able specialists in that field. 

The Official Catholic Directory. Anno 
Domini 1950 (New York: P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons. $7.00, $8.00 and $9.00). 
The Official Catholic Directory for 1950 
is again the handsome volume of en- 
larged page size which was new last 
year. To it has been added twenty-six 
packed, three-column pages. Many 
records have been broken through 
1949. The Catholic population of the 
United States, Alaska and the Hawaiian 
Islands, has reached 27,766,141; the 
addition of Newark brings the num- 
ber of Archdioceses with a population 
of over a million to twenty-three; the 
erection of the Diocese of Worcester 
makes the number of diocesan sees 
102; there are 636 more priests, and 
5,779 more religious than a year ago; 
165 more educational institutions. 

The publishers may again be proud 
of their achievement. Of course, lest 
we Catholics be too complacent, in 
statistics of any kind there remains 
always the undeterminable element 
which alters the over-all picture. 

An appropriate addition to this 1950 
Directory is a Jubilee Year editorial by 
Louis Kenedy, summarizing the record 
of a half century. 

Collected Letters of St. Therese of 
Lisieux (Translated by F. J. Sheed. 
New York: Sheed & Ward. $3.75). In 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the death of the Little Flower, the 
Carmel at Lisieux has issued her com- 
plete correspondence, including even 
brief, penciled notes and letters hith- 
erto withheld because they touched 
upon affairs of still living persons. 
Chronologically arranged; provided 
with illuminating footnotes by the dis- 
tinguished historian, Abbé André 
Combes; and sensitively translated by 
Frank Sheed, the letters are a revela- 
tion even to readers already familiar 
with some of them through the Auto- 
biography. 

One proof of the greatness of St. 
Therese is the fact that her “little 
way,” in all its strength and beauty, 
has survived the unfortunate sentimen- 
tality which has almost from the first 
surrounded her. These simple letters, 
shorn of roses, cherubs, and pink 
clouds, have a sharp and salutary mes- 
sage for any reader. They are of his- 
torical and religious importance as a 
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complete documentation of the Auto- 
biography. 

Their Hearts Be Praised. By Daniel 
Sargent (New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. $3.50). Three centuries before 
the vision at Fatima, St. John Eudes, a 
contemporary of St. Vincent de Paul, 
was preaching devotion to the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary. He founded 
the Congregation of Jesus and Mary, 
known as the Eudist Fathers, who in 
1648 celebrated the first public Mass 
in honor of Our Lady’s Holy Heart. In 
spite of trials, misunderstandings, and 
opposition, he fought valiantly against 
heresy; founded a succession of 
churches, seminaries; and originated 
the modern devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. 

Out of a profusion of material, Dan- 
iel Sargent has fashioned a very inter- 
esting and readable biography which 
proves once more that the saints are 
just like other human beings except 
that their love of God is greater. 

The Voyage to Lourdes. By Alexis 
Carrel. Preface by Charles A. Lind- 
bergh (New York: Harper & Bros. 
$1.00). This book tells of a voyage 
made to Lourdes in 1903 by Dr. Carrel 
and of what he saw then and there— 
the “medically impossible” recovery of 
a girl at the point of death. The epi- 
sode, which exercised powerful influ- 
ence on Carrel’s later life, led him to 
insist repeatedly that scientific men 
should no longer refuse to give serious 
attention to the cures at Lourdes. It 
also brought him to his knees asking 
our Lady for the faith that came to 
him later. 


MISCELLANEOUS: I Chose Justice. By 
Victor Kravchenko (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.75). The author’s 
I Chose Freedom sold over 300,000 ° 
copies in a month; it is to be hoped 
that his new volume will obtain even 
wider circulation. It tells the story of 
Kravchenko’s suit for libel in the 
French courts against Les Lettres 
Francaises, a weekly which had de- 
nounced him as liar, traitor, American 
agent. The trial produced compelling 
evidence that the plaintiff had solid 
grounds for his denunciation of So- 
viet policies and method; and it ended 
in a verdict for the plaintiff. 

Even had Kravchenko lost the case, 
his book would possess unique value 
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because it reproduces the testimony 
given by former Soviet citizens unques- 
tionably competent to bear witness, 
and also many of the official docu- 
ments which were submitted to the 
court. The world is indebted to the 
author for material which should set- 
tle once for all every honest doubt as 
to the Kremlin’s determination to de- 
stroy human liberties. 

A Summer in Italy. By Sean O’Fao- 
lain (New York: The Devin-Adair Co. 
$3.50). Approaching O’Faolain’s ac- 
count of the way he spent the summer 
of 1948 in Italy, one would expect— 
what one gets—an amusing, wholly un- 
predictable, humorous, description of 
persons and places. It leaves us no 
more informed about economic condi- 
tions, or the political outlook, or the 
V.I.P.s, diplomatic and ecclesiastical; 
but we come away better acquainted 
with the Italian brand of Catholicity 
and with the author. No intelligent 
reader, whether familiar or unac- 
quainted with il bel paese, will put 
this book down quickly, although some 
will be annoyed, at least occasionally. 
It is O’Faolain at his best. 

I Was There. By Fleet Admiral Wil- 
liam D. Leahy (New York: Whittlesey 
House-McGraw-Hill Book Co. $5.00). 
The author’s competence to publish a 
comprehensive military and naval 
chronicle is sufficiently indicated by 
his position as senior-ranking military 
man under two war-time Presidents. 
He gives us not a story of events re- 
membered after the lapse of years, but 
a record based on notes made at the 
time. We get an inside view of his 
relationship with Pétain, De Gaulle, 
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Churchill, Stalin; of the Yalta agree- 
ment so casually handled, so cata- 
strophic in its consequences; of the 
most controversial single problem put 
before the JCS in March, 1944, name- 
ly, the MacArthur-Nimitz dispute 
about sending the Navy first to For- 
mosa or first to the Philippines. 

History will thank the author for his 
contribution to our knowledge, but 
will classify him as parsimonious 
about details and provokingly cau- 
tious in drawing conclusions. 

War or Peace. By John Foster Dulles 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50; 
paper $1.00). The book named above 
contains nothing novel or revolution- 
ary. It is a clear, objective, carefully 
worded description of the steps by 
which the Soviet has arrived at its 
present appalling predominance; and 
it suggests practical measures that 
must be taken if human freedom is to 
survive. The author finds the Com- 
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